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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 

HE “ moral Victory ” which we predicted last week 

for one Party or the other has been won at Liverpool 
by the Opposition. ‘That the material one was gained 
by the Conservatives is a painful fact which, however, 
scarcely appears to affect the sanguine disposition of our 
more advanced contemporaries. It is much to be 
regretted that while the extreme members of the Party 
have Succeeded in alienating many “Liberal ‘voters, and 
are steadily disorganising thé forces of the Opposi- 
tion, its nominal leaders still allow themselves to be 
carried along by them. We can scarcely beliéve that an 
open and official “ split” between Lord Hartington, Mr. 
Forster, Mr. Goschen, and other statesmen on the one 
side, and Messrs. Chamberlain, ‘Rylands, Jenkins, and 
other politicians on the other, would do more mischief 
than the present condition of supposed unity, but real 
and wide divergence of opinion. We have repeatedly 
pointed out that there is much less difference between 
the policy of the present. Government and that which 
would probably be adopted by Lords ‘Hartington and 
Granville if in power, than between the views of the latter 
and those advocated by Mr. W. E. Gladstone. Events, 
indeed, seem rapidly tending towards ‘the “reductio ad 
absurdum of the present “Opposition. Unless something 
is done by which’ the electors’ will” be: convinced that 
the extreme views Of narrow-minded: fanatics or of raving 
demagogiies are not endorsed by the able ‘and conscien- 
tious men who formerly held the helm of the State so 
long and so successfully, it is not improbable that they 
will continue to vote for Conservative candidates, or 
abstain from voting altogether. All thoughtful men see 
in the further ‘disorganisation of the Liberal Party a 
danger to Parliamentary Governmeént‘and to the ulti- 
mate prosperity and safety of the Empire; for no “Par- 
liamentary Government can exist without a Constitutional 
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Opposition. The result of the election at Barnstaple 
does not affect the balance of parties ;:nor can ‘it be con- 


sidered of mich’ importance. ‘The opinion of six or 


seven hundred électors in a small constituencyis much 
swayed by local and temporary influences. In Lord 
Lymington the Liberals have probably gained what they 
urgently require—a young member who is not nec ily 
wild nor uncontrollable. It is far more satisficlor the 


an intelligent representative should have been elected 


than asupporter @ ‘out prix of any one faction. 


Russia is already making movements in her army and 
fleet which bode no good to this country. The real 
blow is to be struck in Central. Asia by powerful armies 
operating from Tashkent and Tchikishlar; but.a display 
of force is.also to be made in other quarters, in order to 
restrain us taking up too strong an attitude against the 
Emperor. _We mentioned last week that troops were 
about to be sent to the Caucasus to increase Russia’s 
military strength on the Persian and Turkish borders, 
and we are now told that a powerful fleet is to be 
assembled in the Pacific. Already the despatch of the 
ironclad Minin, with the Atlantic cruiser Asia and the 
clippers Rasbornik and Naeznik, has excited appre- 
hensions in English naval. circles ; but if, as it is pro- 
jected, to -this force be .added the ironclad » General 
Admiral, the cruiser Zabiaka, and the -clipper Plastoon, 
not to speak of the vessels of the Moscow Privateer 
Fleet that are designated to “trade” with China in the 
spring, it is obvious that Russia means to menace us in 
a quarter where our weakest spot is to be found. ‘These 
seven vessels, with the two other clippers, Digit and 
Kreuzer, already at Vladivostock, will give Russia 
command over a fleet of nine regular cruisers, and will 
necessitate a very large addition to our fleet on the 
China station, Very likely we shall be told that the 
Russian vessels are not of a powerful character, so far 
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as mere weight of ordnance and armour plating are 
concerned, and that an ironclad, like the Jnflexib/e for 
instance, could scatter the squadron to the winds. To 
this we reply that these vessels are not intended to 
tackle powerful men-of-war except in cases of absolute 
necessity, when they are well equipped for a stout 
defence by means of torpedo boats and fish torpedoes. 
What they are really meant for, however, is to ravage 
the enemy’s mercantile shipping, and to leave miles 
behind them the lumbering Jnflexibies despatched in 
pursuit. To keep a proper watch over these nine 
cruisers in the Pacific we should require at least a 
dozen swift-steaming men-of-war on the China station, 
and even then we could not count on restraining their 
mischief in the event of an outbreak of war, since 
we may rest assured that the declaration of hostilities 
would be very sudden, and that every effort would be 
made to give the cruisers a good start before the intelli- 


gence became known. 


Ir is long since the members of the Home Rule 
Party have separated themselves in manners as well as 
in politics from the remainder of the House of Com- 
mons, and have used language in and outside the 
walls of the House which was not only unparliamentary 
but ungentlemanly; yet we confess we were unpre- 
pared for the words uttered by a certain Davitt at a 
so-called Land Law Reform Conference held at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday last. This person Davitt is, 
it appears, a member of the gang of agitators who 
have been the main cause of Ireland’s present distress, 
and is out on bail on a charge of treason felony. Con- 
sidering that it is only due to the clemency, and we 
think regrettable weakness, of the Crown Officers in 
Ireland that he is rt at present in gaol, it might have 
been supposed th this man Davitt would either have 
refrained. from »,,aking, or would, at all events, have 
made # moderate language. But he has done 
e ~**wo.._ reverse ; he declared his opinion, as an Irish- 
. , “that rent for land was an immoral tax upon the 
industry of the people, and that landlordism was a huge 
conspiracy against humanity and labour. Landlordism, 
he would add, was a huge robbery, and a robbery which 
they in Ireland were determined to put an end to.” 
Then follows the speaker’s opinion of the Imperial Par- 
liament : “In the past history of the country they had 
had to appeal to an English House of Commons—an 
assembly of landsharks—and a Senate of idle aristo- 
crats.” Naturally enough ranting fustian talk such as 
this has but little effect upon a calm English audience, 
but it tells upon the excitable mind of a Hibernian 
peasant, and goads him on to those acts of murder and 
violence which have of late become so frequent. In the 
face of such language, can we be surprised that England 
has not responded so heartily to the Irish cry for help 
as she usually does in similar cases? Charitable per- 
sons object to being coerced into giving by the appear- 
ance of a sturdy beggar with a ragged hat in one hand 
and a bludgeon in the other. This warning will of course 
have no effect upon Davitt and his fellows, for their 
object is not to obtain gifts for Ireland, but notoriety for 
themselves. A bitter punishment at the hands of their 
own countrymen assuredly awaits them in the future. 


THE increase in the German Army is arousing the 
very gravest apprehensions in Paris. In official circles 
the question is constantly being asked, What enemy is 
Prince Bismarck afraid of? It is, of course, possible that 
he may have cognisance of Russian designs upon Ger- 
many ; but the prevailing impression is that these new 
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preparations mean hostility to France. It i 
Germany cannot for ever continue to bear the crushir 
burden: of her present armaments, and people ascribe 
Prince Bismarck the wish to thoroughly overwhe 
France before the Germans commence to rebel agai 
the present taxation. But the mood of the Frene 
nation is now eminently pacific, and however much ¢f 
wily Chancellor may try to pick a quarrel, he will have 
go very far and show his hand more openlythan he 
cares to do, ere he succeeds in making France fight. 






































WE understand that the Russian Minister of the 
Interior has under consideration a project for the colone 
sation of Saghalien by several thousand peasants fro 
the province of Penza during the ensuing summer. ~ 





Tue articles which have been recently published 
the German newspapers, dealing with the possibility 
successful invasion of Russia, have attracted great atte 
tion in the country to which they refer. The opinion 
running through most of these articles is that if Germany 
occupied the Vistula province, and afterwards, relying upon 
the goodwill of the German population of ‘Courlard and 
Livonia, pushed on to St. Petersburg, the Russians would 
be soon glad to come to terms. Aided by torpedo 
vessels and floating gun-carriages, the Germans, it ig 
assumed, could drive back the Russian Baltic Fleet to its _ 
own ports ; and, after the capture of St. Petersburg, make 
themselves masters of the Baltic. Satisfied with this 
acquisition, they could then rest from further attack, and 
take up a defensive position until the Russians came to — 
terms. The Germans seem satisfied that, deprived of — 
access to the Baltic, the Russians would not hold out 
long, but this the latter deny. Following the precederit 
of 1812, they say, Russia would shift her administrative nie. 
centre to Moscow, then to Nijni Novgorod, and, if hard 
pushed, to Tobolsk, while the Cossacks would be called 
up to their full strength and launched by thousands 
against the German line of communications. Irrespec 
tive of the co-operation of France, which would be certain 
under the circumstances, Russia would be able to keep 
up a protracted attack against the German defensive 
position until the invaders became exhausted, when she 
could chase them back to Berlin. 





IN a very interesting letter to one of the Tiflis news 
papers, M. Pashino, the Russian traveller, whose visit to 
India caused a stir two or three years ago, discourses 
upon the future of Abderrahman Khan. From his — 
knowledge of Abderrahman, while acting as his inter 
preter at Tashkent in 1873, he concludes that he will — 
proceed direct to Badakshan, and after concluding his 
arrangements with his numerous friends there, will 
endeavour to create a powerful khanate between Bokhara 
and the Hindoo Koosh. Koondooz and Balkh, he feels 
certain, are sure to follow the fortunes of Abderrahman, 
if not also Maimene and Sheebergan, and the result will 
be that a State friendly to Russia will be formed along 
the Turkestan slope of the Hindoo Koosh. On this 
account M. Pashino would have the Russian Govern- 
ment encourage Abderrahman Khan, being persuaded, 
from his knowledge of Cashmere and Afghanistan, that 
the shortest way to India lies not through Merv, but 
across the Pamir, through the Chitral Pass. He con-~ 
siders it probable that Abderrahman Khan may occupy 
the whole of the region up to the town of Chitral 
“ According to what I heard while on the north-west 
Indian frontier,” he says, -“ there'is a good carriage road 
from Faizabad to Zeibeck, constructed in ancient times. 
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To the south of this extend sands, running to the very 
foot of the Hindoo Koosh, the Pass across which pre- 


sents very little difficulty, and is called Nooksan,” or 


“Fate.” Its elevation is about 8900 feet above the 
sea, and it has remained in a dangerous condition for 
caravans in recent times, but it would prove no obstacle 
to the Russians, who were able in the depth of winter to 
cross the Balkans range. The succeeding pass across the 
Himalayas is of about the same height, and is dangerous 
for caravans, not so much on account of the physical 
country as by reason of the attacks of Kaffir tribesmen. 
Along this route, 350 years ago, passed the troops of the 
celebrated Baber, the founder of the dynasty of the Great 
Mogul in India, and it is along the same route that 
Russia will some day advance, should she ever invade the 
Eastern possesions of England. 


ONE of the features connected with the Russian rail- 
way system is that the companies are bound to maintain 
at each station, at their own cost, a mounted Cossack 
gendarme, who is armed with a Berdan and revolver, and 
forms part of the very powerful “railway police force” 
of Russia. Recently the companies have had to main- 
tain from three to six of these gendarmes at their prin- 
cipal stations, and the total cost of the force, falling upon 
the shareholders of the Russian railway companies, now 
amounts to 650,000 roubles, or over £80,000 per 
annum. 


GENERAL SCOBELEFF arrived at St. Petersburg, we 
hear, last Saturday, and has since then had several inter- 
views with the Minister of War. Should General Ter- 
gousakoff remain in command of the Transcaspian expedi- 
tion, it is understood that it will only advance against the 
Akhal Tekkes, while, if the leadership be given to 
Scobeleff, the appointment will be regarded as an inten- 
tion of Russia to occupy Merv. 





THE “Talmage Scandal” has not yet subsided in 
New York. From the pulpit a few weeks ago Dr. Tal- 
mage announced that “ materials” had been put into his 
hands which enabled him to know the “ moral rotten- 
ness” of the ministers who accused him before the 
Presbytery. According to the latest accounts, he has 
withdrawn this charge; but several influential journals 
will not let the matter drop. They remind Talmage 
that the question is, Did he or did he not tell a lie, when 
he said he had proof of the “moral rottenness” of his 
accusers? If he had not such proof, he did tell a lie in 
his pulpit, and a lie of a particularly atrocious kind, 
which cannot be recalled. If he had such proof, he is 
bound to produce it before a proper tribunal. ‘Talmage 
is in a dilemma, or at least what would be a dilemma to 
a scrupulous man. It is insufferable that such a man 
should be allowed to discredit religion by mounting a 
pulpit. The New Yorkers are now demanding that the 
Church should either own him or disown him. 


WE are informed on the best authority that the 
German War Department is preparing, as a sequel to 
the new Army Bill, a plan for the defence of Berlin. 
It is proposed to construct a series of at least twenty 
forts, after the style of those surrounding Paris; and 
these are to command the roads leading through the 
marshy and water-covered areas by which the Prussian’ 
capital is approached on the north-east and south-west. 
A large increase in the size of Berlin, for which allow- 
ance had to be made, was the principal difficulty with 
which the framers of the plan had to contend. But 
Prince Bismarck has never been a friend of great cities, 
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and his support may be relied upon for a regulation 
which will result in adding to the height of the buildings 
in the Imperial city on the Spree. All suburbs at the 
distance of Steglitz and Pankow are to come under the 
Berlin municipal authorities. ‘The defence of Paris in 
1870 taught military men that the holding of important 
cities, even though they be inhabited by more than a 
million of souls, must not be neglected. Berlin 
is the centre of the railway system of all the eastern pro- 
vinces of Prussia. When it was overrun during the Seven 
Years’. War by the Austrians and Russians, the Royal 
treasures, the archives, and other valuable State papers 
had been transferred to Madgeburg ; but in these days of 
warfare abbreviated by science it is important that every 
centre of railways should be protected from the enemy. 
The resistance of Paris exercised an enormous influence 
on the war of 1870, holding at bay during four months 
a quarter of a million of men. 





OnE would think that such a calamity as the Tay 
Bridge disaster would inspire sentiments of commisera- 
tion and sympathy amongst all classes, and certainly 
amongst those who profess to call themselves Christian. 
This, however, is what one of the religious journals has 
to say upon the subject :—“ This catastrophe may be 
regarded as a judgment of the Almighty upon those who, 
in a land of Sabbath observance like Scotland, commit 
the outrage of violating the sanctity of the Lord’s Day 
by unnecessary railway travelling. The voice of God is 
speaking by such an event, and reiterating to everyone 
the admonition, ‘ Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it 
holy.’ We cannot entertain any ‘ sure and certain hope 
of a joyful resurrection’ in regard to audacious violators 
of the fourth commandment who are cut off —like 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram—in the very act of open 
rebellion against the Most High. No prayers or tears 
can avail to deliver the lost out of the place where God 
has forgotten to be gracious; but we can pray that this 
solemn judgment may be a salutary and not unheeded 
warning to all other Sabbath-breakers.” None but a 
miserable Chadband—himself a blot upon the face of 
creation—could have penned this heartless paragraph. 
In his unctuous hypocrisy he has no doubt travelled 
on Sunday in the luxurious carriages of those who 
have been so deluded as to listen to his “exhortations,” 
and thus broken the law whose supposed infraction he 
condemns in the poor travellers by the Tay Bridge train. 





Tue report of the Council of the Girls’ Public Day- 
school Company has just been issued. It could hardly 
be more satisfactory. The subscribers are to be congra- 
tulated on having assisted in raising the status of girls’ 
education throughout England, and. in having at the 
same time secured a good investment for their capital. 
The net profits of the Company for the year 1879 are 
43543 8s. 1d. Out of these it is proposed to pay a 
dividend of five per cent. on the share capital, and to 
place £1800 to the reserve fund. During the past year 
the number of pupils has increased from 2656 to 3064. 
Already this year a new school has been opened at 
Blackheath, and applications for schools at Wimbledon 
and York have been granted, subject to the usual condi- 
tions. The several schools have been examined during 
the past year by the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
by the Science and Art Department, by Mr. Philip 
Magnus, the Rev. C. Eddy, Mr. A. W. Verrall, and the 
Rey. M. Creighton. In sending their daughters to these 
schools parents have a guarantee that the education is of 
a very high order. Nowhere are head-mistresses and 
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assistant mistresses better paid, and it is highly creditable 
to the direction that notwithstanding the smallness of the 
fees charged the Company is entirely self-supporting and 
financially prosperous. In consequence of the new 
schools about to be erected, the Council recommend that 
the capital of the Company be increased by the issue of 
10,000 shares of £5 each, £2 paid-up. The meeting 
of shareholders is convened for Friday, the 27th, at 


3 p.m. 

“ Ir the Government fails to come to reasonable terms 
with the Metropolitan Water Companies for the sale of 
their undertakings, it is to be hoped that the relations 
between the Companies and consumers will, at all events, 
be reconsidered. At present not only are the charges 
made by the Companies exorbitant and unequal, but it 
frequently happens that the supply of water is deficient, 
and sometimes is actually withheld for several hours 
together. The district supplied by the East London 
Water Company appears to be the worst off in the latter 
respect. At the last meeting of the Vestry of St. George- 
in-the-East the Sanitary Inspector reported that he had 
received numerous complaints of that Water Company 
leaving the inhabitants without water, notwithstanding 
that fittings had been provided for a constant supply, and 
all the cisterns and other receptacles for water had been 
removed. He stated that the Company shut off the 
supply of water at eight o’clock in the evening, and did 
not turn it on again until about ten o’clock the next 
morning. In one portion of the district eleven houses 
had been left entirely without water, apparently through 
the neglect of the turncock to turn it on. It was ex- 
plained that the only thing the Vestry could do was to 
summon the owners of the houses, leaving them to seek 
their remedy from the Water Company, and it was even- 
tually decided to adopt this course. Some more prompt 
means of dealing with the shortcomings of the Water 
Companies, however, are required than this roundabout 
process of summoning their victims, and then leaving 
the latter to recover the fines and costs from the Com- 
panies. The East London Company is certainly doing 
its best to nullify the advantages which it was anticipated 
would accrue by the substitution of a constant supply in 
the poorer localities in lieu of the objectionable system 
of storing water in unhealthy dwellings and foul cisterns. 


M. CrREMIEUx, whose death was announced last Tues- 
day, stood almost alone amongst the practical promoters 
of religious liberty on the Continent. In his impassioned 
orations he dwelt with pleasure and pride on the efforts 
made by Abbé Gregoire and men of the same generous 
disposition to promote the emancipation of the Jews. He 
became universally known as a practical friend of his 
race when he, jointly with Sir Moses Montefiore, pro- 
ceeded in 1839 to the East to protest personally against 
the infamous blood accusation which, through the dis- 
appearance of Father Thomas at Damascus, and through 
the calumnies of Rattimenton, the French adversary of 
the Jews in the East, created the utmost sensation. 
The powerful pleadings of Crémieux on behalf of his 
persecuted co-religionists gained him the attachment of 
all unprejudiced men, and gave to him especial influence 
in that beneficent institution, the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle, which he joined soon after its formation, 
and the annual assemblies of which became intellectual 
feasts through his electrifying speeches, In the year 1864 
he said: “Un jour il m’a été donné & moi, oui a moi, 
fils d’Israel, 4 moi membre du Gouvernement provisoire, 
d’accomplir une sainte prescription: J’ai aboli l’esclavage.” 
In this boast he expressed the livelong aspirations of his 
public activity. 
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To put an end to the oppression which threatened th 
Roumanian Jews in 1866, he undertook a 





journey to Bucharest, where Bratiano and others had 
expressed their readiness to support him in his defence, - 


of Jewish rights; but the counsels and the violence of — i 


the demagogues prevailed, public riots followed, and 


from that time to the day of his death Crémieux’s ; 


efforts were devoted to counteract the oppression a ae 


in that principality and in other countries noted for 


illiberality and fanaticism. 





M. CrEMIEUx never lost an opportunity of telling hi ; eee 


young friends how happy life can be made through the 

choice of a sympathetic wife who stands on an te 
lectual level with her husband, This remark he would 
fondly illustrate by a reference to his own domestic 
happiness. Often and often he would tell his friends 
that, when he selected his bride, he was the first in 
France who demolished a barrier of prejudices which 
prevented a Jew of Spanish extraction from selecting for 








his spouse a maiden of German Jewish origin. He 


declared a short time before his death that the affection 
which he bore to his bride in her young days had made 


his married life appear to him, even amidst many trying 


sorrows, a cloudless day of domestic bliss. 


Mr. James RussELL LoweLL, the United States 
Minister to London, and late Minister to Spain, is still in 


Madrid, which city he will not leave until his “instruc- — 
Ft: 
offered the post of Minister at the Court of St. Peters- 


tions” arrive from Washington. Mr. Lowell, who was 
burg, and who could have been the United States’ repre- 
sentative at the Court of St. James’s ere this had he 
zen inclined to face for a considerable time the many 
disadvantages of the position, will, we are sure, be 
cordially welcomed here. He will succeed in his new 
appointment not so much, perhaps, by the power of the 
purse as by his wit, geniality, and good sense. It is to 
be regretted that the state of Mrs. Lowell’s health will 
delay her arrival in London until late in the spring, and 
that thereby the social duties of the Minister-Plenipo- 
tentiary—really the most onerous of all his tasks—will 
be greatly increased. Nothing is more ridiculous in the 
diplomatic service than an ambassador without a wife. 
The husband may regulate international relations and 
concoct elaborate despatches, but the wife generally 
rules the husband. To be a successful ambassador it is 
needful above all things to have a successful wife. 


THE Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railway 
Directors have, it seems, resolved to save their pas- 





| sengers from a danger which, if the doctors are to be 


believed, was seriously threatening them. Anyone who 
has travelled on the lines of these companies must have 
observed that many of his fellow-travellers were in the 
habit of reading the papers as they went along—a 
practice which, in the flickering light of a-bad and dirty 
gas lamp, and in the midst of sundry jolts and jerks, was 
really detrimental to their powers of vision. ‘These 
humane Directors have observed the practice, and they 
have now introduced in many of their carriages a new 
patent light, so dim that even the most eager of news- 
paper readers will hardly try to decipher his text by its 
aid. ‘The reform, curiously enough, has the additional 
advantage that it diminishes considerably the expenses 
of working the train service. But this is, no doubt, a 
mere coincidence, and would not have led to the sub- 
stitution of the feeble oil-lamp, had it not have been per- 
ceived that the change would effectually put a stop ta 
the dangerous custom of reading in the Underground. 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —Swirt 





LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1880. 





THE OPENING OF THE SESSION. 


E do not know whether there is any instance on 
record of a Sessicn terminating before the 
Address was voted. Last Wednesday afternoon, how- 
ever, enabled the historian of Parliament to say that 
there has been at least one where a whole week has 
not been enough for its discussion and report. The first 
week of the Session of 1880 has, indeed, been something 
of a contrast to what might have been expected of it. 
For some time immediately before the opening of Parlia- 
ment the Opposition had been in a loud and jubilant 
frame of mind which seemed to promise a dashing 
assault on the Government. Hitherto their attitude in 
Parliament has, for what reason we are not prepared to 
say, been by no means a justification of these hopes. 
Whether it was the heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment of the Liverpool election, or the dreariness of 
feeling themselves once more delivered into the 
clutches of the Home Rulers, or the agreeable little 
joke in which Mr. Stanhope and Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff collaborated for the discomfort of the Duke of 
Argyll, we cannot pretend to say. But hitherto at any 
rate nothing has come about to justify the flourishes of 
trumpets at Edinburgh, and Oxford, and Liverpool. 
Lord Hartington and. Lord Granville have done their 
best to ward off the charge of dallying with Home Rule 
—the former has made an ineffective and dull attempt 
to handle once more the interminable Eastern Ques- 
tion ; Sir William Harcourt has indulged himself ina 
quotation of a speech of Lord Beaconsfield’s, made 
when those who are now half through life were not born; 
and that is about all. 

We except, of course, the Irish part of the matter. 
Mr. Shaw, to do him justice, is a person as little likely 
to attempt a vulgar piece of self-assertion as anyone in 
the House, and his unfortunate muddle with Lord Har- 
tington on the opening night was doubtless a mere mis- 
take. But it was very soon evident that the Irish Mem- 
bers were determined to play their old game. For four 
mortal nights or days—counting Wednesday as one— 
they debated the address and its report, without saying 
one single thing that could be regarded as relevant or 
important. The debate gave occasion, indeed, to Mr. 
Plunket to make one of those razzias among the Home 
Rulers, in which he so much excels, but it is doubtful 
whether the amusement was not dearly bought, though 
nothing could be better than the honourable gentleman’s 
denunciation of Mr. Parnell. The Home Rulers, unlike 
most Irishmen, are for the most part entirely incapable 
of repartee, but they are fully capable of the human 
passion of anger, and they can show this by boring the 
House, if not by rallying it. The outrage to Mr. 
O’Donnell’s feelings resulted in the loss of Wednesday 
afternoon. His dear friend now—and let us be 
duly thankful for it—safe in America, required, 
it seems, the appropriate sacrifice of a wasted after- 
noon to appease him for the brutal attacks of Mr. 
Plunket, and Mr, O’Donnell cheerfully performed the 
part of immolator. What he said on the occasion is 


only known to those who were present and not asleep, 
for the papers declined to report him except in very 
brief summary. 


It is evident that he fully obeyed the 
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command laid upon a well-known character in English 
literature, “Be thou dull.” The same command had 
been, with equal punctuality, obeyed by many others of 
his colleagues. Such real value as there was in the 
debate was contained in the remarks of Mr. Forster and 
in some of those of Lord Hartington. But both these 
distinctly declined to censure the Government, or to 
declare that more ought to have been done than had 
been. It is true that a person of much more importance 
tban either Lord Hartington or Mr. Forster came to a 
different conclusion. Mr. Chamberlain thinks the 
Government were very wrong, and accordingly, in the 
division on the Address, he voted against them. He 
was also good enough to dilate on the attitude which 
ought to be assumed by Englishmen towards Home 
Rule, and on several other things. Indeed—and this is 
saying a great deal—we have rarely read, even in the 
annals of this Parliament, a debate which was at once so 
desultory and so dull. If the Ministerialists are to be 
congratulated on anything it is on having had the 
wisdom, for the most part, to keep their mouths shut. 
To the rank and file of English Liberals the same, or 
nearly the same, praise may be assigned. But the Irish 
Parliamentary Party showed itself to be in unusual 
talking power, and, if its future performances correspond 
with the promise of this week, all we can say is that the 
sooner the dissolution comes the better. 

We have as yet only alluded to the one redeeming 
incident of the week, the refreshing joke of which the 
Duke of Argyll was the involuntary hero. The fact 
of his Grace having with his own ducal hand con- 
ferred upon the Queen the very title which has so 
often been execrated by his Party was certainly a 
delightful piece of scandal, and none the less 
delightful that it turned out to be the strictest 
matter-of-fact. It is probable that on this occasion the 
Duke’s colleagues in the late Ministry did nct echo the 
famous cry of God bless the Duke of Argyll.” But 
it is a little surprising that even the head of the 
Campbells should have given himself over to the 
tormentors, as he did on Monday night. His remarkable 
forgetfulness of his own action, though, as he admitted, 
he seems to have so far retained the ideas that 
prompted it that he took no part in active opposition 
to the Royal Titles Bill, was good. But the solemn 
fashion in which he set to work to justify himself was, on 
the whole, better. If a similar amusement could be 
arranged for more frequently it would be well, for the signs 
and tokens of the Session are hitherto sufficiently alarm- 
ing. Mr. Parnell is indeed away, but the Home Rulers 
evidently have, if not “five hundred as good as he,” at 
any rate only too large a number of individuals ready to 
talk nonsense, read bluebooks, and generally play the 
fool whenever it may be required. Sir Stafford North- 
cote, in the discussion or wrangle which occurred on the 
very first night, showed himself once more to be too 
good for sucha breed. They want the sublime indiffe- 
rence of Lord Palmerston or the cavalier rudeness of Mr. 
Gladstone, not the amiable half-measures and remon- 
strances of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. - It 
is hardly necessary to say that rumours,are flying ever 
thicker and faster of a dissolution at no distant 
period. The impending elections and the condtet of 
the Irish Opposition will probably have a very great 
deal to do with the settlement of the question. If some 
bye-elections are won, and if events abroad keep tole- 
rably quiet, it would probably be worth the Governments 
while, from an electioneering point of view, to give the 
Home Rulers rope and let them hang themselves full ia 
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the eyes of the English constituencies. We must say 
that hitherto the conduct of the Home Rulers themselves 
has indicated a generous and spirited intention of play- 
ing into the hands of their enemies. 








THE STATE OF EUROPE. 


PTIMISTS have been filling the columns of the 
newspapers both here and on the Continent, 
with articles intended to allay the uneasiness which was 
of course caused everywhere by the recent increase in 
the German Army, and the veteran Emperor’s speech 
is alarmingly pacific. It is a strange fact that while most 
journalists have been impressing upon the public that 
this addition to the already enormous forces of the 
German Empire is not intended as a threat to any 
country, nor even as a proof that war is anticipated at 
Berlin, Prince Bismarck has not himself made any such 
pacific demonstration, while the inspired JVorth 
German Gazette has sounded more than _ one 
note of alarm. With his usual indifference to 
public opinion beyond his own borders, he has not 
attempted to explain away the recent measures he has 
thought fit to adopt. The work in this respect has 
been done by unofficial writers, and he has not endorsed 
this confident belief in the preservation of peace. In 
England one single paper, which has always shown a 
knowledge of foreign affairs far exceeding that generally 
displayed by organs supposed to have highly-paid corre- 
spondents in every capital in Europe, has had the 
courage to attempt to break the rose-coloured spectacles 
through which the British public looks at the pro- 
ceedings at Berlin. The voice of the Pal/ Mall Gazette 
has been raised to point out the dangers which menace 
the peace of Europe, and the arguments on which its 
Opinions are based appear to us incontrovertible. But 
to the valuable article in question there is something to 
be added, even though plain speaking may be disagree- 
able to the sanguine persons who still believe in the 
honest intentions of the honest broker. 

It was pointed out that Prussia has, during the last 
seventeen years always sought to isolate those whom she 
intended to attack, and has always succeeded. It is 
pretty clear that the same policy is now being pursued, 
but scarcely in the direction suggested by numerous 
persons, who judge only by the superficial appearance of 
events and form their opinions on the telegrams which 
appear from day to day. Prince Bismarck’s policy has 
always been a consistent one, and its current is not 
affected by the small waves which may disturb the surface, 
and which often appear to tend in a contrary direction, nor 
even by Imperial speeches. He has once more cemented 
his alliance with Austria, and he has done so not from fear 
of an alliance against Germany of Russia and France. For 
such an alliance has never, since 1871, been seriously 
contemplated by French politicians, and Prince Bis- 
marck knows that it has not been contemplated. The 
rumours on the subject which a few months ago were 
current on the Continent can all be traced to Berlin. 
They were clearly spread from the German capital solely 
in order to disquiet the German mind and make it the 
more ready to accept a further increase of the huge 
army. Neither M. Waddington nor M. de Freycinet 
ever dreamt of an attack on Germany with Russia as an 
ally. But the German Chancellor has of course the bad 
conscience, or, at any rate, the fear of consequences, 
with which even the most hardened burglar is plagued. 
He knows that the forcible annexation of Alsace- 
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Lorrainé fs not a pledge of future peace, but a guarantee _ 
of war soonér'or later, and now that he sees France, whom _ 
he desired to destroy utterly, once more rich, powerful, 
and. prosperous, though disturbed by internal dissensiong 
and changes of Government, he fears that she may, ¢ 
some period not very remote, be in a position to make 
struggle for the recovery of her lost provinces. It is 
his aim, therefore, to prevent her from regaining 
the position among nations she has lost, and to check 
her advancing prosperity. He is not in the least afraid 
of an immediate alliance with Russia, for he knows that 
just now no French Government would incur the odium 
of such an alliance, which could only mean war, whi 
the desire of the French people is for peace at any pric 
But he is afraid and jealous of the progress of Fran 
He has been unable entirely to destroy the nation, an 
he now bitterly regrets that he did not take ten milliard 
instead of five, and four provinces instead of two. The 
unjust man always hates the man whom he has injured 
and so it is with Prince Bismarck. He seeks by every 
means to keep up the national ill-feeling of the Germans 
towards the French; he will not allow popular passion 
to die out. Except England, there is certainly no 
country in Europe now so secure against foreign — 
invasion as Germany ; yet the warlike and Chauvinist 
spirit of the people is fostered and nourished by a 
paternal Government till it threatens to become uncon- 
trollable. Were it permitted to expire, were the natu- 
rally peaceful Germans allowed to entertain thoughts of 
a long period of tranquillity, they would of course not 
be willing to bear the burdens placed upon them for the 
support of the army. The public is therefore kept ina __ 
constant state of irritation and suspense, and rumours 
of alliances against Germany are _ industriously 
manufactured and circulated. But Prince Bismarck 
is not doing all this merely in order to keep 
up a large army for the fun of the thing. There 
is no doubt that more is intended; the only ques- 
tion is whom he intends to attack first—France or 
Russia? We are inclined to think that France will be 
the first victim. Germany’s rear is now covered by 
Austria, who will keep Russia quiet, and no State in 
Europe would interfere to assist France. It is of course 
just possible that Russia may be first attacked ; but, as 
we have pointed out over and over again, there is, 
beyond the jealousy between the_two Chancellors, no 
cause whatever for war between Germany and Russia, 
but on the contrary every reason for an alliance. It 
appears therefore that the political horizon is very 
threatened in a quarter where we are assured the most 
profound security reigns. A quarrel is very easily made, 
and even France, though she has been humble and even 
subservient for years, may be insulted beyond bounds. 
It is sadly easy, of course, to prognosticate the whole 
modus operandi, An ingenious dispute will be got up, 
in which some appearance of right will be on the 
German side. The dispute will be all but settled, when, 
on some trivial pretext, negotiations will be broken off, 
and within three days half a million of armed men will 
break into France and carry bloodshed and massacre 
once more up to the gates of Paris. For, however 
great the progress made by the French may have been, 
their armaments are now just as far behind those of 
Germany as they were ten years ago, and the result 
must be almost identical. 
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INDIAN ATROCITIES. 

GOOD deal has been published of late concerning 
acts of atrocity committed in .the East; and 
Englishmen of all ranks have raised their voices in tones 
of anger and indignation on behalf of the persecuted in- 
habitants of a country. where we haye comparatively 
little interest, and where we do not exercise any direct 
control. The following instance, therefore, of cruelty 
and injustice committed in our own Empire, and, in a 
measute, under the auspices of our own Government 
officials, may not be considered to be out of place. A 
short description of the circumstances which gave rise to 
the acts about to be related is necessary to a proper con- 
ception of the wantonness and the culpable negligence 
of the authorities whose duty it was to inquire into and 

redress them when made known. 

When the Queen took the Government of India out 
of the hands of the East India Company a Royal Pro- 
clamation was issued, guaranteeing to all native chiefs a 
full recognition and continuance of all existing rights, 
treaties, &c. No exceptions of any kind were made, 
Every individual belonging to an independent State, who 
held land or property under the then existing terms, was 
guaranteed a continuance of the same from generation 
to generation, so long as he behaved loyally-to her 
Majesty. 

Under the Administration of the Bombay Government 
there is the small Chiefship of Pulitana, ruled over by a 
Thakoor (or Baron). From time immemorial the junior 
branches of the ruler’s family have held considerable 
landed property as “ maintenance,” merely giving to the 
chief a nominal tribute in acknowledgment of their posi- 
tion as subjects. Those who are acquainted with the 
Indian Native States will know that such family arrange. 
ments are customary throughout the Empire ; that they con- 
tinue from generation to generation ; that in fact, they are 
actual rights. On the assumption of government by 
the Queen the existing rights of the kinsmen of the 
present Thakoor of Palitana were guaranteed to them 
in perpetuity by “Sunnud,” or Royal Grant; but the 
Thakoor, wishing to increase the revenue, took the un- 
precedented course of levying from them an uncus- 
tomary tax, called “ plough-tax,” and fixed the rate of it 
at a figure which represented half the produce of each 
village. This they resisted, partly on account of the 
losses it would involve, but principally on account of the 
indignity it would entail by reducing their status of kins- 
men to that of ordinary landholders. The matter was 
referred through the various political channels to the 
Bombay Government, who in an unaccountable manner 
ignored the fact that the Thakoor had no power to con- 
travene Crown Treaty obligations, and sanctioned the 
levy of this unjust impost. Three of these kinsmen at 
once started from India to appeal in England against the 
decision of the Bombay Government ; but no sooner 
had they departed than the Thakoor sent an armed force 
to take possession of certain of their villages. His 
soldiers having seized all the cattle, goods, and money 
found on the property, destroyed the ancestral durbars, 
sacred groves, and pleasure-grounds of the “ bhayads ” 
(kinsmen), made prisoners of their relatives and servants 
to the number of over one hundred, young and old, male 
and female. Even infants in arms were imprisoned. Two 
aged men (one of whom was blind) were wounded, and 
one lady, since dead, was stabbed while protecting her 
child of three years old from the rough treatment of its 
captor. We have already described the manner in which 
the “ Dispenser of Hospitality” at the India Office and 
Lord Salisbury, when Secretary of State, treated the 
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matter when it was reported to them by the three noble- 
men who came to Eng to appeal against the decision 
of the Bombay Government regarding the claim of their 
titular sovereign. Those gentlemen, it will be remem- 
bered, declined to take cognisance of the outrage until 
it was brought to their notice officially in the usual 
manner through the Bombay Government. Being unable 
to obtain any consideration at the India Office either for 
their appeal against the exactions of their ruler or on 
behalf of their imprisoned relatives, they returned to 
India. There, learning that several of their people had 
died under the hard treatment of their gaolers in the 
vile dungeons of the Chief of Palitana, they made one 
last protest to the Bombay Political Department. They 
humbly represented that even if they had erred in re- 
sisting the claims of their Chief—if they had been 
wrong in going to England to appeal—still their blind 
old fathers, wives, and young children had committed no 
fault that they should be imprisoned, starved, beaten, 
and done to death. But even under these circumstances 
the Political Department was true to its creed. It up- 
held the right of the Chief to take their families and 
hold them as hostages until his claim, which had received 
official sanction, should be acquiesced in by them. So, 
giving up all hope of obtaining justice, they consented 
to abandon their guaranteed rights in order to save the 
remnant of their families from lingering deaths. We do 
not for a moment assert or suppose that the English 
gentlemen who belong to the Indian Political Depart- 
ment are inhumane or insensible to the welfare of those 
whose interests are in their hands, but we do assert that 
frequently they are led, by a rigid adherence to their 
traditional policy, to commit acts of gross culpability. 
The rule of the Department i is, as in this case, to regard 
a decision once passed as irrevocable. Facts may be 
produced on appeal which were not investigated or brought 
forward at the first inquiry, and which may present the 
case in a totally different light, but it matters not. It 
has been once decided, and that closes the question. 
The Department is infallible. For form sake appeals are 
received by the higher authorities, and they may be sent 
for report to the officer who originally passed his orders, 
But he has already, according to his lights, and likely 
enough with infinite pains, arrived at an opinion, and he 
repeats it, and the appellant is informed by the Court of 
Appeal that his case has been duly considered, and the 
original decision is upheld. The case of ‘the Palitana 
kinsmen illustrates the system and its cruelty exactly. 
When the dispute arose a young political (prof/g#) of two 
or three years’ standing was deputed to investigate and 
settle it. It was a very simple case. The point at issue 
was whether these kinsmen of the Chief were amenable 
to the authority of the Chief or not—had he the right 
to levy anything beyond a pepper-corn tribute? Early 
in the century this question was carefully gone into by 
Colonel Walker, an officer who, on account of his long 
residence in Guzerat and his knowledge of the language 
and customs of its inhabitants, was appointed to draw 
up a code of rules by which all such disputes should in 
future be settled. Colonel Walker’s inquiries lasted for 
several years. His code was concurred in by all the 
chiefs and nobles of Guzerat and the Bombay Govern- 
ment, and it became a law, which has since been em pha- 
sised by her Majesty the Empress of India. The claim 
ofthe Palitana Chief is not sanctioned by this code, 
which distinctly speaks of the family against which he 
made his claim as exempt from it. It must be presumed 
that the investigating officer was unaware of the existence 
of Colonel Walker’s Magna Charta (so it is called in the 
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vernacular), for he at once decided in favour of the 
Chief. When appeal was made to the higher authorities 
and Colonel Walker’s Code was referred to, they must 
have seen the error of the Lower Court, but they never- 
theless refused to alter the decision, and even boldly 
asserted that it was a just one. So also did Lord Salis- 
bury i in the House of Lords. Of course his Lordship 
only said what was represented by the local authorities. 
In all probability the only portion of the appeal that came 
before him which he read was the endorsement of the 
Indian Political Office. Why should he read appeals 
when there is an irrefragable rule to be acted upon? But 
if his Lordship, or his successor, wishes to know the 
extent of the injury he has done, and how far he has 
broken the law, by bolstering up the mythic dignity of a 
Department, let him read the Petition of the Palitana 
kinsmen, which was laid on the table of the House of 
Commons, and let him consult the law on the subject, 
which he will find in the India Office Library. Un- 
fortunately, breaches of the law and unjust acts are any- 
thing but rare where Indian political cases are concerned, 
but it is very seldom that they are supplemented as they 
were in this instunce. Simply because three individuals 
came to England to appeal against a decision their rela- 
tives were attacked with swords and guns—some killed 
and wounded, others imprisoned; their temples and 
dwellings battered down by cannon; their groves 
and gardens destroyed ; and their treasure and herds 
seized! It seems incredible. It seems incredible that 
«under the British rule of to-day a native Chief should be 
“permitted to incarcerate as hostages the relatives of indivi- 
-dudls from whom he claims only money, but it is doubly, 
and trebly, incredible that our local authorities should 
sanction such a proceeding, and by so doing coerce 


appellants with law and justice on their side to accept an 


illegal and unjust decision. During the last Session of 
‘Parliament Lord Stanley of Alderley urged the advisa- 
bility of permitting appeals from the decisions of the 
Indian Political Department to be heard by the Privy 
Council. Cases like this and that of the Raja of Chumba 
furnish a powerful argument in favour of the proposition. 
The parties concerned may not themselves be very im- 
portant, but Government little know the extent of the 
mischief they do when they support the spurious pres- 
tige of an office at the expense of justice. The 
wandering bards of India still roam the country through, 
and now that the days of chivalry are past, the wrongs 
of chiefs and nobles supply the staple of their songs and 
recitals. There is not a Native Court in the whole land 
-which does not hear and lay them to heart. 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
E have more than once drawn attention in these 
columns to the evil of correspondents allowing 
their political opinions to affect the quality of their 
news, and purpose on this occasion to deal with two 
marked offenders in this respect—the Berlin Correspon- 
dent of the Standard, who recently telegraphed the cap- 
ture of Tchikishlar by the Tekkes, and the Central Asian 
Correspondent of the Daily News, who was expelled a few 
weeks ago from the base of the Russian expedition against 
the Turcomans. In selecting the Correspondent of a 
Conservative journal, and the representative of a Liberal 
cne, we shall escape the imputation of being inspired by 
Party motives, and shall be able to treat with the delin- 
quents with that impartiality which the subject deserves. 
It is no use disguising the fact that the Standard has 
most seriously imperilled its reputation by the alleged 
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enough for the Standard Correspondent to have tele- 
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evacuation of Tehikichar. The Continental papers which 
have come to hand, and particularly those of Russia, ae ir 
extremely bitter in their criticism of the C ‘ive 
journal for publishing its sensational canard, and the latter. 4 
formulate the charge against the Berlin Correspondent 
of wilfully perverting the news to suit his own political 
opinions, We will not go so far as that, but we will 
admit that there appears to be ground for the charge 
against him of colouring and distorting the intelligence — 
referred to. While still Berlin Correspondent of the 
Times, the individual referred to was notorious for Russo: 
phobist spirit ; but since he transferred his services to 
the Standard he has become more acrimonious still, a 
the prudence which guided him in preparing his news for 
Printing House Square seems to have given way to a 
recklessness of statement which is astonishing to Rus- 
sians, and not unnaturally enrages them. We take it to be 
the duty of a newspaper correspondent to transmit news 
to his employers in a strictly veracious, impartial manner, © 
It is not necessary that he should have no opinions ofhis —_ 
own, but he should take care that the news he sends 
should be free from colouring or bias arising from his 
views, and should allow other people to test its value 

and accuracy as well as himself. Instead of this, how- __ 
ever, as any regular reader of the Russian newspaperscan 
readily discern, intelligence arriving at Berlin from St. 
Petersburg undergoes a violent transformation, reaching 
London eventually in a guise scarcely recognisable by _ 
the original authors of it. In the recent case of the 
sensational Russian defeat, it seems that the rumour orig’- 
nated in the transfer into the German language of the 
report of the Geok Tepe disaster, published in the Moscow 
Gazette and other papers. It would have been easy 





















































































graphed the rumour over in its simple form, but he chose 
to prefix to the assertion that he was “in a position to 
state on the highest authority that news has been received 
from Persia announcing a second Russian reverse at the 
hands of the Turcomans.” ‘Then followed a Jong state- 
ment describing the defeat, which anybody who had at 
all mastered the Daily Mews correspondence addressed 
from Tchikishlar must have recognised at once as a 
farrago of nonsense. Not content with this, he followed 
it up a day or two later with “confirmatory intelligence ~~ 
received at Vienna from Teheran,” which contained 
statements more improbable still. In both instances, 
however, the statements were so circumstantial, and the 
Correspondent so positive as to their genuineness, that 

the Press, as well as the public, fell into the snare; 

and many probably believe even now in the truth 

of the report, notwithstanding the Russian denials. 

It is in this latter respect that the Berlin Corre- 
spondent knows his strength. There is plenty of news 
obtainable in Russia if our newspapers would only send 
competent men to the spot to pick it up, but editors 
think that this is not so, and leave the transmission of 
Russian news to their men at Berlin, who know that, 
however much they may garble and falsify their intelli- 
gence, they are sure to obtain credence in England ; 
since, with nine persons out of ten, a denial by Russia 

only serves to confirm the impression of the genuineness 

of the news. We could point out every week numerous 
items of news in the Berlin correspondence of a fashion- 

able morning paper, and in the Vienna correspondence 

of a journal boasting of the largest circulation, which are 
either wholly improbable or else perversions of the un- 
adulterated news arriving from Russia. The practice of 
these Correspondents appears to be to pander to the Party 
opinions of their papers, and so long as this is accom- 
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plished, and a certain amount of sensation is occasioned 
by the intelligence, they appear to be completely indif- 
ferent as to its reliability. 

The second offender is the Caspian Correspondent of 
the Daily News, This individual is not, like his confrdre 
at St. Petersburg, a tyro in journalism (we are glad to 
note a great improvement in the tone of his news since 
our last criticism), but a “ special” of seven years’ stand- 
ing, whose wanderings have carried him over every por- 
tion of the globe, and who earned notoriety for himself 
during the Russo-Turkish War, by refusing to quit 
Batoum when ordered to do so by Dervish Pasha, and 
by compelling the Turks in consequence to carry him 
aboard ship in his night-shirt. Persons afflicted with that 
unpleasant mnemonical phenomenon—a “long memory” 
—must have noted with surprise the difference between 
his expulsion from Batoum and his ejection from Tchi- 
kishlar. In the former case—which was certainly well-de- 
served, since the Correspondent had made himself unbear- 
ably obnoxious by his bigoted criticism of the Turks and 
their governor—we were treated to several columns of de- 
nunciations against the Ottomans ; and, for a long while, 
the Daily News raged in its leaders at the indignity. In 
the latter instance, however, which was wholly unpro- 
voked, the Correspondent’s letters being prudently written 
and discreetly reticent, the victim accepted the situation 
with hardly a word of complaint, excusing it, indeed, 
almost, on the ground that “ no Englishman can complain 
of professional Correspondents being forbidden the 
Russian camps, seeing the example set in Afghanistan.” 
There was no such excuse for the Turks ! 

Then, again, “We were told that the Tekke losses 
were heavy, among them, I suppose, many women and 
children, for the Russian commander refused passage to 
the latter when they wished to leave, thinking, like Nelson 
at Copenhagen, that by bombarding the more thickly 
inhabited portion of the town he would force the com- 
mander, in the name of humanity, the sooner to surrender 
the place. J// was, of course, with no bloodthirsty desire of 
killing women and children that this was done. It was with 
a view of ending the conflict as soon as possible.” No 
bloodthirsty desire, indeed! Throughout his last letter 
the Caspian Correspondent of the Daly News complains 
of the Russian Press keeping things dark ; and yet while 
he, on the spot, is writing in utter ignorance of what he 
never saw, the newspapers of St. Petersburg and Moscow 
are publishing letters showing that General Lomakin was 
inspired by a bloodthirsty desire, and that he slaughtered 
one thousand women and children solely and expressly 
for the purpose of running up a big butcher’s bill and 
getting a greater reward from the Emperor. The Go/os, 
the Vovee Vremya, and the Moscow Gazette narrate in a 
most circumstantial and minute manner how the women 
and children poured out of Dengeel Tepe, weeping and 
imploring mercy ; how Prince Galitzin, at the orders of 
General Lomakin, drove them back into the aou/ again ; 
how twelve guns and nearly as many rocket-tubes for 
several hours afterwards pounded, with terrible effect, the 
huddled masses of women and children; how the 
defenders begged Lomakin to end the fight; how 
he refused to do so until he had stormed the place; 
and how that the Russian losses took place entirely 
because, in persisting to storm the aow/, the Russians 
maddened the Tekkes into frantic resistance, and caused 
them to surge out upon them and destroy, in a hand-to- 
hand fight, the superiority enjoyed by breechloaders and 
long-range guns. No bloodthirsty desire, indeed! Of 
course not, because the commander was a Russian. Had 
General-Lomakin been Lomakin Pacha the case would 


have been widely different, and we should have had a 
fresh clamour for the annihilation of the Ottoman 
Empire. We candidly confess that we are disgusted 
with a journal which refuses to see any evil in the actions 
of Russia, and we can well imagine how the late Chatles 
Dickens, the founder of the Daily News (who exposed 
with such effect in his day the Russian outrages on the 
nuns of Minsk), would have raised his voice against such 
an editorial policy, had he been alive among us now. 
What with the Berlin Correspondent of the Standara’s 
hatred of Russia, and the Central Asian Correspondent 
of the Daily News’ partiality for it, we lose the truth 
between them, and receive only facts, more or less dis- 
coloured and distorted, and more or less unworthy of 
belief. It is high time that something should be done to 
put a stop to this adulteration of intelligence, or the 
editors of the papers referred to, and others as well, will 
find in the end, to their cost, that they have forfeited the 
support of the British public, 


LETTER FROM TURKEY. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, February 4th. 

T will be nothing new to your readers to be told that 
English influence is at a low ebb in Constantinople. 

The fact has been proved by results ; and if further testi- 
mony were required, theré is the consensus of all com- 
petent writers on the subject. It may, however, be use- 
ful to consider whether this untoward result is purely 
the outcome of Turkish perversity, or whether the wane 
of our influence is the forfeit England is paying for her 
own mismanagement. I put the question thus for the 
sake of convenience, as though it had but the 
traditional two sides which belong to every ques- 
tion; but as a matter of fact it is many-sided, and 
the sides overlap each other, so that the ensemble is any 
thing but clear or well-defined. It would not be diffi- 


cult, by taking account of one only of the sides, to: 


reach a conclusion either wholly condemnatory of 


Turkey, or wholly condemnatory of England. But if 
account is fairly taken of all the sides neither of these: 


conclusions will be satisfactory. In the relations of a 
Power like England with that of a Power like Turkey it 
is necessary for its prestige that there should be great 
clearness, sequence, and precision in its action. In 
diplomatic fence the Oriental far surpasses us. If then: 
the Oriental sees us employing these tactics less ably 
than himself, he draws comparisons which flatter his self- 
confidence at our expense. It is only the exhibition of 
a firm and worthy purpose, backed by an inflexible will, 
which captivates the imagination and commands the 
respect of the Oriental mind. I was talking a few days 
ago to a Turk of some mark, who said, “ We are as 
sorry as you are to see British influence on the decline, 
but you can scarcely be surprised if it isso. When the 
Russians came to San Stefano you made demonstrations 
which amounted to a promise of aid ; they meant that, 
or they were mere idle show, As they did not result in 
any action we looked upon them as swagger with weak- 
ness behind it. When Sir Henry Layard came back 
from Syria, and all his cajoleries were changed into 
frowns, he threatened us with the British Fleet. But the 
Fleet did not come, and so we looked upon this, too, as 
a piece of swagger with weakness behind it, Were we 
wrong? Then we began to wonder what these idle 
demorstrations meant, and we were told that they were 
connected with electioneering objects in England. The 
result is that whenever you exhibit activity for some 
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time to come our Government will make light of it, and 
see in it only a stroke of party’ policy. You don’t seem 
any longer,” he added, “‘to be as good as your word. 
Even in this last affair of the Hodja your ultimatum was 
hasty, and you were not in earnest about it, for you not 
only extended the term of it, which deprived it of every 
‘bit of emphasis, but you waived an essential condition 
“which it demanded ; and when the incident was prac- 
tically at an end your ambassador allowed himself to be 
dragged into a controversy, in which, in Turkish opinion, 
he got the worst of the argument. It would have been 
impossible for the Government of this country to have 
got into its present pitiable condition if England had 
been firm and consistent in her policy. Unfortunately 
our rulers do not need much encouragement to go wrong, 
and they always get plenty of it from Russian influences. 
It is the mission of England to counteract these in- 
fluences, while instead of that your policy has played into 
Russian hands in a way which we consider deplorable. 

“Under your very eye our Constitution has been thrown 
overboard ; even the Porte has been allowed to sink into 
nihility, and we have relapsed into a despotism of the 
most miserable description, devoid of every element of 
grandeur, and sustained by corruption. The fault is 
ours, but it is also yours. You know what our tenden- 
cies are; and in view of the responsibilities you under- 
took when you acquired Cyprus, you ought to have been 
on your guard against them. Instead of that you 
allowed our diplomacy to defeat you at the outset 
on the question of reform; Lord Salisbury’s demands 
of reform, the extreme moderation of which sur- 
prised our Ministers, were just juggled away, and you 
were left ex /’air, with nothing whatever to stand upon. 
No one expected that you would have asked only for 
provincial reforms. When you did so it clearly showed 
our Ministers that your diplomatists did not understand 
the question. So they took courage, and said to them- 
selves, ‘If we are clever now we shall shake off this bug- 
bear of British reforms altogether ;’ and they set about 
being clever, and succeeded. We Turks have asked 
amongst ourselves a thousand times, why, instead of 
writing a despatch of many pages, asking for childish 
things, Lord Salisbury did not ask in short firm language 
for the strict application of the Constitution? Had he 
done so, he would have had all the nation at his back 
—his position would have been unassailable. 

“The Consuls you have scattered over Asia Minor would 
then have rendered great service; now they will render 
you worse than none, for the object of the Central 
Government is to prove to the people their powerlessness, 
and so to discredit them and your Government.” 
Although my friend’s arguments were not unanswer- 
able, upon every point they gave me an insight into 
Turkish unofficial thought on these subjects. Official 
thought is expressed somewhat differently, and deals 
rather with the personal policy of the British Ambas- 
sador, dwelling upon his attempts to take possession of 
the Sultan’s mind over the head of the Porte, and of the 
success of the Porte in disestablishing that influence. 
This policy, rightly or wrongly, attributed to Sir Henry 
Layard has had the effect of rendering him singularly 
unpopular with the official class ; and this class having 
pruned his influence over the Sultan, he has now no 
fulcrum anywhere upon which to rest the British lever, 
It may fairly be gathered by the courteous insolence of 
Sawas Pasha’s recent notes that the object of the present 
Cabinet is to render Sir H. Layard’s position untenable, 
and to provoke a change in the British representation at 
Constantinople. In tracing these lines of thought we 
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arrive at a pretty clear idea of the faults odtes 
side which have led to the present eclipse of the E 
influence. On the other side two points seem to 
out to suggest excuse for our’ mistakes, and throw ¢] 
blame upon Turkey. On the one hard the’ sot 
perversity of the Turkish official’ class in resisting am 
ment was So opposed to thé logie ‘of: circumstances th 
it was excusable in our Government not to have fore 
it. They would have argued that the Turks must hay 
learnt a lesson by their disasters, and must be anxiov 
to profit by the one in order to repair the other. 
the Turks did not read the lesson as we read it, n 
attributed their disasters to the causes to which we sé 
them down. “Foreign meddling in our” affaits,” they 
said, “is the secret of all our misfoftuties} let us keep 
foreign meddling henceforth at arm’s length?’ Arid from: 
their point of view there was réason in this, for the ten: 
dency of foreign influence in the country is to bring thé 
higher intelligence within it to the front, and th 
Christian intelligence is higher than that of the Mussuk 
man. Civilisation leads the Christian’ on, and > relegatés 
the Mussulman to the rear ranks. But if’ it may 
argued that our Government could not foresee what 
would be the attitude of the Turkish official mind in 
relation to the war, its lessons and disasters, it may with 
yet more force be argued that Sir H. Layard could not 
foresee what would be the psychological twist that ren- 
dered the Sultan impracticable as an instrument for 
political action. Sir H. Layard sought to work through 
the Sultan, because he found Ministers unstable and 
institutions existing only in name. It would, as the 
event has proved, have been wiser to have striven to 
make Cabinets stable and institutions operative. But 
Sir Henry’s objects were pressing, and he took what 
seemed to be the shortest and surest, if not the most 
statesmanlike, road to their achievement. He found a 
Sultan of singular suavity of manner, avowed good inten- 
tions, and intelligence considerably above average. He 
could not foresee that this unfortunate monarch would 
be afflicted with the délire de la persécution, and suddenly 
become the victim of terrors regarding his personal 
safety, which would warp the whole tenor of his life, and 
centre his whole thought upon the preservation of his 
own existence. Such, however, is the case with the 
Sultan. He does not appear to be a coward either phy- 
sically or morally, but the fixed idea that he is sur- 
rounded by persons who are plotting against his throne 
and his life has come to dominate every other ; and this 
disease has made him suspicious beyond measure, and 
has limited his trust to creatures of his own making, who, 
it may readily be imagined, are of the lowest moral type, / 
inasmuch as the raison d’étre of their influence is their 
pampering of his apprehensions. 
The limits of a letter do not admit of exhaustive exa- 
mination of all the points suggested in this brief review 
of the situation. Such, however, it is, and the worst of 
it is that it is most propitious for Russian machinations, 
which are busy with all the means which Russia com- 
mands. This sketch of it will show that the fault of the © 
depression of British influence lies neither wholly with 
the Turks, nor wholly with ourselves, But it also shows 
that the situation is intolerable, and must be altered, and 
that the only course that can be followed with any hope 
of success is for Europe to bring such pressure to bear 
as to re-establish the Constitution, and thus to limit the 
unwholesome action upon the country of a terror-stricken — 
sovereign, surrounded by a corrupt gang, which through 
that terror preys upon the country, and renders reform 
hopeless. A. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE.—No. IV. 
RATIO OF INVESTMENTS TO LIABILITIES. — (Continued). 


BJECTION has been taken in several quarters to the 
strictures in our last article on the payment of what 
is called “Commission.” The point will be examined 
under its proper head ; in the meantime a passing word 
on the subject. The system in many offices is this: a 
circular goes out to all the agents of the office, to 
solicitors and others, that Commission will be allowed to 
each agent, solicitor, or other approved person, on the 
premiums received on such Assurances as he may intro- 
duce to the office. This Commission, varying in the 
United Kingdom, the Continent of Europe, and the 
United States, ranges from 10 to 100 per cent. on the 
first year’s premium, and from 2% to 10 per cent. on all 
subsequent years’ premiums on the Insurances. 

The tax in a few years amounts to by far the most for- 
midable item of expenditure in a Life Assurance balance- 
sheet. 

We confess to seeing considerable attractions in those 
Offices which, like the Equitable, London, Metropolitan, 
Mutual, and National, pay no commission, or, in other 
words, divide the amount thus saved amongst the 
insurants themselves—that is, of course, if the pledge to 
the public to pay no commission to agents is honestly 
fulfilled. An Office may 


“ Keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break it to the hope.” 


It may pay no commission, strictly so called, but may 
have numerous agents at highly paid fixed salaries all 
over the country. This proceeding, of course, is a mere 
subterfuge, which will come out when we in a future 
article examine the ratio of management expenses to 
yearly premium income, having in view also the rates of 


premium demanded in each case, and the new busi- 


ness done. 
The following Offices were established from the years 
1810 to 1819, both inclusive :— 





Per-CENTAGE. 


EsTABLp. OFFics. Of Life Funds | Of Life Funds 
o | and Capital 
Sum Assured. to Sum Assured 





1812 | Union. ; : 27.4 28.5 
1815 | Scottish Widows’ . 32.3 Mutual 
1810 | Sun. é : ‘ 33.0 40.1 


All of these Offices are perfectly sound. Which Office 
it is advantageous for the public to support is quite a 
different matter. ‘The Union transacts fire business, and 
although instituted as a Fire Office in the reign of Queen 
Anne, A.D. 1714, does not appear to have commenced 
life business until 1812. As to the Sun, the capital paid 
up and accumulations amount to £301,958. We can 
see nothing specially to recommend in any of these 
Offices, with the exception of the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund. It is a Mutual Office, whose funds amount to 
nearly 47,000,000 sterling, the annual revenue nearly 
£900,000 sterling, the expenses of management being 
at the rate of under 12 per cent. on the premium 
income, while the business appears to be progressing at 
the rate of about 41,000,000 sterling per annum in new 
assurances, 

The following Offices were established in the decen- 
nium ending 1829 inclusive :— 
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EsTasip. 


1824 | Alliance . 

1829 | Clergy. 2 

1824 | Clerical Medical 
1825 | Crown . : 

1823 | Economic 

1823 | Edinburgh 

1821 | Guardian . 
1820 | Imperial . ° 
1823 | Law ‘ : ; 
1822 | National of Ireland . 
1823 | North British 

1824 | Patriotic . ; 
1826 | Scottish Amicable 
1825 | Scottish Provincial 
1824 | Scottish Union 

1825 | Standard 

1824 | United Kent 

1825 | University 

1824 | Yorkshire 





Of these the following do Fire business in addition to 

Life :— 
Alliance, 
Guardian, 


Patriotic, 

Scottish Provincial, 
National of Ireland, Scottish Union, 
North British, Yorkshire. 

The whole of these Offices are quite respectable and 
sound. The business of the Clergy Mutual is strictly 
confined to the clergy of the Church of England and 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland, their wives and 
families, and the near relations of themselves and wives— 
an important feature, because it is well known that the 
mortality amongst clergymen and ministers of religion is 
somewhat less than that observed to obtain amongst the 
adult male population of this country. 

The North British and Mercantile does a large business 
at home and abroad, and has more than once lost heavily 
by fires in the United States, more especially at Chicago, 

The Guardian has a paid-up capital of one million 
sterling, upon all of which.a dividend must be paid— 
a heavy burden on its resources. 

The Scottish Union—one of the largest, if not the 
largest, proprietary company in Scotland, with a sub- 
scribed capital of five millions sterling, of which a 
quarter of a million is paid up—though established in 
1824, exhibits only 19 per cent. of its risks invested, 
There cannot be the least doubt of the absolute stability 
of this company, of which, by the way, Sir Walter Scott 
was once the chairman; but we are somewhat dis- 
appointed at the quotation given above. The Scottish 
Union lately absorbed the Scottish National, by which a 
considerable addition was made to its revenue and 
resources. 

The Standard, one of the most enterprising Offices 
on this side the Atlantic, although purely Life, is a 
proprietary Office. If we recollect rightly the capital 
originally paid up was only £10,000, the liabilities under 
existing policies being eighteen and a half millions 
sterling. This is an example that in many cases a sub 
scribed and paid-up capital can hardly be considered 
an additional security, £10,000 being a mere drop in 
the bucket as against eighteen and a half millions. The 
main security arises out of the contributions made by 
the insurants themselves. 
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“SAUNTERER” IN LONDON. 
IIl.—COLD WEATHER. 

rym the continuous fogs which have marked 
the present winter, there has not been much 
pleasure in sauntering about London. I have to some 
extent been obliged to give up my wanderings. And 
when I have loitered at all, it has been because it was 
impossible to walk fast through the black woolly sub- 
stance which for many days did duty as atmosphere. Even 
if I did stop to take mental notes my fingers were too 
cold by the time I reached home for me to write them 
down. The cold penetrated into every nook of our ill- 
built houses, and the fog was as thick in the drawing- 
rooms of a mansion as in the wretched kennels of St. 
Giles’. I have already remarked in one of these papers 
that we English, while calling ourselves an eminently 
practical nation, are in reality one of the least practical. 
We endure grumblingly, but without attempting to im- 
prove matters, ills which a little energy, combined with 
ingenuity, would do much to alleviate, if not entirely 
remove. We allow ourselves to be used by railway com- 
panies exactly as they please, mainly in order that they 
may be able to pay dividends to their shareholders. We 
permit the water companies to supply us with a fluid 
which it is always disagreeable and sometimes dangerous 
to drink without first purifying it at great trouble and 
expense ; yet we pay for this horribie stuff a price which 
would amply cover the cost of an unlimited quantity of the 
purest spring water. We are slaves of the vestries each 
dn our respective parishes. If they choose to remove 


snow and slush from our streets, well and good; if they 
.do not, we grumble, but are too indolent to act. Weare 


absolute victims of assessors, tax-gatherers, and dishonest 
tradesmen, who send bills in a second time after they have 


‘ been paid. In short, we are in every way bullied, ill- 


treated, trampled upon, and robbed—thanks to our own 
inactivity. But there is no doubt that we deserve our 
fate, for we never think it worth while to do anything to 
improve it, except, of course, to grumble and occasion- 
ally to write to the papers. A few years ago there was a 
tremendous panic about the alleged exhaustion of our 
coal-fields. Coals went up to famine prices, and plans 
for saving fuel were eagerly discussed by every house- 
holder. It was pointed out that we were in the habit of 
sending nine-tenths of our heat up the chimney, using 
-one-tenth only to warm our houses, while the rest pol- 
"luted the atmosphere. It was further observed that our 
‘walls were so thin, our windows and doors so ill-fitting, 
and the general construction of our houses so bad, that, 
though supplied with roasting fires, our rooms were cold, 
and that the draughts created by our huge piles of burn- 
ing coal cooled them more than the fires themselves 
warmed them. It was suggested that we should in the 
winter use double windows, so that the great loss of heat 
by radiation should be diminished, and that it might become 
possible to sit at a writing-table near the window and get 
what little light there might be without being absolutely 
frozen. The panic gave rise to a number of patent in- 
ventions for economising coal, and curiously-shaped 
stoves and grates of all sorts and of various degrees of 
ugliness were exhibited in the shop windows and puffed 
in the advertisement columns of the newspapers. The 
price of coal has gone down, and the anticipated ex- 
haustion has proved to be more remote than was sup- 
posed ; the faults of construction of our houses, doors, 
and windows are therefore, of course, not removed, and 
we continue to build new ones in the same old style, 
warranted to admit freely cold and fog in winter, wind in 
spring and autumn, and heat in summer. The only 
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trace of the recent panic is found in the patent sto 
and grates which are still praised up and warranted-t 
consume the least possible fuel and afford the largest 
possible amount of heat. By far the greater part 
these inventions are not only excessively ugly, but 

on an entirely erroneous principle. It is sought 
increase the draught up the chimney, so that the fi 
may burn up quickly. But the constructors forget that 
by doing so they also facilitate the burning away of the 
fire. One manufacturer, whose wares are largely puffed 
and advertised, sells iron stoves of an ingenious c 
struction, supplied with covers which can be raised wh 
the fire has burnt up, so as to throw the heat into 
the room. I have made some experiments with these > 
things. I find they burn about fifty per cent. more 
coal than the most old-fashioned grate, and only 
give’ about twenty-five per cent. of the heat such — 
grates afford, unless placed in the middle of the 
room and connected with the chimney by an iron — 
flue. It is the flue that becomes hot, not the stove. 
Anything worse could scarcely be imagined. Another 
firm does not, indeed, construct these hideous and un- 
practical stoves, but proposes an ingenious system of 
pipes from the external atmosphere to the fireplaces, 
which discharge cold air under the firebars, and thus 
supply the fire with plenty of oxygen. This is almost as 
bad, for the result is that the fire burns brightly, and that, - 
although the good radiating firebricks which surround it 
throw some heat into the room, by far the greater pro- 
portion, and much more than is necessary, is at once — 
carried away. Other firms, again, have hit off the real 
secret, which is not to increase the draught, but to 
diminish it as much as possible; and have invented 
**slow-combustion ” stoves. The best of these are un- 
doubtedly Mappin and Webb’s Abbotsford Stoves. In 
these no air is admitted under the fire at all; they are 
made of enamelled iron, and do not require the horrible 
process of black-leading, and the fire being low and 
placed in a trough of firebrick, as much benefit is 
obtained from it as can ever be expected from an open 
grate. There is a special and convenient plan for 
cleaning them out which we have not space to describe. 
Now in these, it appears to me, we have approached as 
near to perfection as we can expect in an open stove. 
Probably only sixty per cent. of the fuel is wasted in this 
grate, against ninety per cent. in the old-fashioned ones. — 
But why waste this sixty? In Germany, where the winter ~ 
temperature is much lower than here, about half the 
quantity of fuel consumed in even an improved English 
grate is sufficient to keep the large china or tile stove 
going all day, and to preserve an equable temperature in 
the room. If English people really wish to save fuel 
and money, let them sacrifice open fireplaces. Try one 
room first, and place it ina German kachel Ofen (Doulton, 
of Lambeth, will supply one). The fire space is tiny, 
but the smoke, before it goes up the chimney, winds 
about through a series of S’s inside the tiled stove. 
Ninety per cent. of the heat is used; only ten per cent. 
escapes. The whole structure is hot, but never red-hot, 
and unpleasant dryness of the air is avoided by placing 
on it a small saucer containing water. Some of these 
stoves are very handsome, and can be made important 
decorative features in a large room. Their general adop- 
tion would not only save fuel, but diminish fogs. For if 
you save half your coal, you only send half the present 
quantity of smoke into the atmosphere. You may still 
have thick mists, but you won’t have black fogs. Reform | 
your stoves, abandon open fireplaces, and use your money As 
to the best advantage. This is the advice of - 
SAUNTERER. 
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TRADE AND FINANCE. 


Qe 
THE EFFECT OF WAR. 
SPIRANTS for Parliamentary honours are, in one 
respect, likely to have an easy time of it at the 
coming General Election. To anyone sufficiently im- 
bued with Party feeling nothing can be simpler at the 
present moment than to construct an address on the 
various political topics of the day. Candidates are pro- 
vided with a superabundance of exciting themes, and the 
diatribe is not a difficult form of literary effort. Electors, 
however, have some ground of complaint. Those of 
them who seek to be enlightened are discovering, with 
painful frequency, that the amount of information given 
by a candidate in an electoral speech is in the same 
proportion to the political invective as Falstaff’s “one 
halfpennyworth of bread ” was to his “ intolerable deal of 
sack.” This cannot be said of an address which Mr. 
Cazalet delivered to the electors of Mid-Kent at Maid- 
stone last week. A luminous discussion of a subject so 
abstruse as the causes of the great depression in trade 
and agriculture was the intellectual provision which Mr. 
Cazalet had made for his audience ; and, to judge by the 
enthusiasm they displayed, the electors welcomed the 
wholesome fare. It would be well if every aspirant for 
Parliamentary honours included at least one address of 
a homogeneous character in his inevitable programme. 
It is a good sign of a candidate that he is ready to give 
the electors a proof of his ability to deal with a definite 
theme ; and it is one which constituencies would do well 
to seek at the hands of their candidates. 

The address which is suggestive of these remarks is 
specially interesting because of its treatment of two im- 
portant questions. Lord Derby, in discussing at 
Huddersfield the relative importance of our export 
trade, adopted the view which Mr. Giffen takes of it in 
his recently-published “ Essays in Finance.” Mr. Giffen 
tells us that “the labour and capital engaged in foreign 
manufacturing is only a fraction of our whole industry,”’ 
and that “‘ England might still be a great and pros- 
perous country—not so great and prosperous as it is 
now, but still great and prosperous—even if the whole of 
that fraction were to be at once swept away.” Mr. Cazalet 
earnestly protests against so dangerous a view of the im- 
portance of our export trade, and justly remarks that it 
is “ the extent of our trade that enables us to manufac- 
ture cheaply and compete advantageously with the 
whole world.” ‘*To compare the gross revenues 
derived from our exports with the aggregate income of 
the country is,” he urges, “altogether misleading ; ” and 
he declares that, so soon as her foreign trade is depart- 
ing from England, the New Zealander is on his way to 
take up his station on one of the ruined arches of 
London Bridge. The question has never been dis- 
cussed in a sufficiently exhaustive manner. It is, how- 
ever, of vital interest ; and we gather from an article in 
the current number of the JVineteenth Century that it is 
likely to be taken up by Mr. Gladstone, whose remarks 
on the subject, so far as they go, are confirmatory of the 
soundness of Mr. Cazalet’s argument. 

A second question in this address which makes it 
specially interesting is the suggestion which it contains 
regarding an international currency convention. Mr. 
Cazalet urges that “an agreement between the leading 
nations of the world upon an international system of 
currency, having for one of its main objects to preclude 
the possibility of a forced issue of paper money on the 
part of any country, would do more to prevent war 
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between civilised nations and to promote a permanent 

era of peace than any other description of treaty or con- 

vention that could be devised.” “ During a time of war,” 

he adds, “even the most powerful Governments are not 

in a position to raise loans to an unlimited amount, and 

each succeeding loan entails a higher rate of interest. 

The people in this case, therefore, can appreciate the 

sacrifices they are making. It is the demoralising power 

to create a debt which is without interest, and which can 

be increased almost without limit ; it is this demoralising 
power which in the hands of an arbitrary and uncon- 
scientious Government is so often abused, and which is 
so prejudicial to the interests of the people.” Of course, 

as Mr. Cazalet confesses, the proposal is not a practical 
one at the present time. What, however, is of impor- 
tance in connection with the proposal is the doctrine 
which underlies it. What is so disturbing to industry, he 
argues, as any abrupt and violent change? The address 
may be described as a valuable inquiry into the causes of 
such changes; and the cause which the candidate for 
Mid. Kent places in the foreground is War. Itis certainly 
an original view of his case to tell the British farmer 
that he is suffering from the effects of the Civil War 
which raged in the United States nearly twenty years 
ago. But there is no failing link in the chain of argu- 
ment by which Mr. Cazalet binds the present to the past. 
It is admitted that the sudden development of the 
American competition was the result of a period of 
severe depression in the United States. What produced 
the depression? It is again admitted that the depression 
was consequent on the process of the resumption of 
specie payments by the United States. Mr. Brassey in 
his work on ‘“ Foreign Work and English Wages” finds 
a cause for the depression in the wild railway specula- 
tion which followed a period of inflation. But if this is 
so, Mr. Cazalet replies, then it was a forced paper cur- 
rency that produced this inflation; and so, step 
by step, he reaches the struggle of 1861. Russia, 
Austria, Italy, and Turkey are suffering, he points out, 
from the same causes—a state of war followed by a 
forced paper currency. No homily on the disastrous 
effects of the war could be more effective than the 
masterly exposition of the causes of the present depres- 
sion which was placed before the electors of Mid-Kent 
last week. 





THE Citizen publishes particulars of the following new 
companies, among others, which have been registered 
during the past week :—The Rock Newspaper Company 
(Limited), capital £6000, in £5 shares; J. Winslow 
Jones and Company (Limited), capital £100,000, in 
£10 shares ; Pioneer Mining Company (Limited), capital 
£100,000, in £1 shares ; Australian Meat Importation 
(Whitehead’s) Company (Limited), capital £150,000, in 
410 shares. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 
——~>——_ 
“ NINON” AT THE ADELPHI. 

R. WILLS has in “ Ninon” written a play which 
should exactly suit the audiences at the Adelphi, 

and is, moreover, a capital specimen of a melodrama. 
The story of “Ninon” isa simple one, and that in 
itself is no small merit in such a piece. A certain 
Ernest de St. Cyr, an aristocrat at heart, although posing 
as a Republican, is supposed to have seduced and then 
cast off a girl named Adéle Baget, the daughter of a 
jeweller. The scene is laid during the Reign of Terror, 
of what Carlyle calls “* Dominant Sansculottism,” and we 
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find this girl’s father and Marat plotting to be revenged 
upon St. Cyr, the one for private and the other for public 
reasons, The chosen instrument of vengeance is Ninon, 
old Baget’s other daughter, and in accordancewith her 
instructions she gains an entrance into St, Cyr’sihouse to 
spy upon him and denounce him. She has counted upon 
being able to avenge her sister, but she has not calcu- 
lated on the fact that she has a too susgeptible heart, and 
finding St. Cyr a chivalrous gentleman, she straightway 
falls in love with him, even as he has done with her, 
though she hates herself for her weakness, and nerves 
herself to carry out the scheme of vengeance by remem- 
bering her sister’s fate. In a well-contrived scene Ninon 
discovers the Dauphin hidden in St. Cyr’s house, but 
womanly pity for the bright lad leads her to conceal him, 
even when she has brought his enemies upon the scene, 
and St. Cyr enthusiastically hails her as having ‘saved 
France.” But still Ninon must bring about her lover’s 
doom, and to give herself courage she tells him 
her sister’s story, when she learns that he had really 
loved the poor girl, but that a villain had used his name 
and caused her ruin, while St. Cyr had avenged her by 
killing the seducer. In an agony of horror Ninon has 
to own, in one breath, that she has betrayed St. Cyr, and 
that she loves him—making the latter confession a plea 
for forgiveness, She urges also that, in order to save 
himself, they shall be married by a notary, who is in the 
next room, as St. Cyr has told herwhen proposing their 
marriage a short time before. They go out, and when, 
in a few moments, Marat and her father rush in at the 
head of an armed mob, Ninon shows the old man the 
letter from Adéle which proves St. Cyr’s innocence, and, 
claiming him as her husband and a good Republican, 
saves him amid the cheers of the populace. Such is the 
outline of an indubitably vigorous and interesting play, 
well written and carefully constructed, its: only fault 
being a tendency to redundant dialogue in the earlier 
scenes, 

“‘Ninon ” was well acted. Miss Wallis played the 
title 7é/e with care and intelligence, and though she 
hardly did justice to the complexities of emotion with 
which the author has credited the character, she had 
evidently thought it out for herself. In the last and 
perhaps the most trying act she was particularly success- 
ful, and roused the audience to enthusiasm; her whole 
performance was, indeed, in the highest degree creditable, 
and if only this clever actress will, as they say in the pro- 
fession, “let herself go” a little more, she will do still 
better work. Mr. Neville played St. Cyr with much 
vigour, and made a manly if a rather conventional hero. 
Mr. Fernandez acted old Baget cleverly, and Mr. J. G. 
Taylor gave a forcible picture of Simon the Cob bler, who 
is made to have the custody of the Dauphin. Mr. Irish 
and Miss Maria Harris deserve credit for good acting in 
small parts—the former playing an Abbé with neatness, 
and the latter giving a pleasant picture of St. Cyr’s 
sister ; while Miss Jenny Rogers deserves praise as the 
Dauphin. “Ninon” was well put upon the stage, and 
received with every manifestation of approval by a large 
audience. In these days, when nothing seems to find 
favour in the eyes of managers but adaptations from the 
French, it is refreshing to see an original drama by an 
English author with so much to praise in it as * Ninon,” 
and satisfactory to be able to chronicle its success. 

H, SaviteE CLARKE. 
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“LOHENGRIN” IN ENGLISH. 
ITH a unanimous voice the Carl Rosa 
pany’s performance of Richard Wagr 
masterpiece has been pronounced a—for Eng be 
new revelation of the work. The popularity of “ Lohens 
grin,” already pretty firmly established, has been ens 
hanced by a representation more thoroughly imbued 
the spirit and intention of the composer than any 
seen in this country. In other words, an Englis 
audience has for the first time been enabled to fo ow 
this opera with an understanding of that marvellous cons 
nection between music and text indispensable for a tru gs 
appreciation of its beauties ; and, secondly, the rendering’ ~ 
itself has been in a large measure free from the faults that 
have hitherto been conspicuous in the performances of — 
“ Lohengrin” given at Covent Garden and Her Majesty’s. 
For the first of these reasons for success a large debt of 
gratitude is due to Mr. John P. Jackson, whose adaptation 
of the libretto is excellent—far superior to his “ Flying 
Dutchman ” and “ Rienzi,” good as they were. He has 
apparently delighted in his task, and the able treatise 
that forms his introduction to the book is by no means 
the least valuable portion of this clever production. It 
gives a complete history of the legendary subject om 
which “ Lohengrin” is founded, and a description of the 
work that cannot fail to assist those who are hearing it ——__ 
for the first time, or interest those to whom its charms are 
familiar. "9 
It would be difficult to exactly define the precise 
points in Saturday’s performance that constituted the 
superiority of which we have spoken. It seems odd = 
enough, in all conscience, that this little troupe of 
English-speaking singers should possess the capability 
to render certain exceptionally difficult operas in a 
manner that so far surpasses what is done by our 
expensive operatic establishments with famous artists 
to fill every part. We have had Lohengrin,” with 
Albani or Nilsson for the Elsa; with Nicolini, or 
Campanini, or Gayarré for the Lohengrin; with poor 
Titiens or D’Angeri for the Ortrud; with Maurel or 
Galassi for the Telramund. And yet there was not a 
critic or connoisseur in the house the other night, so 
far as came to our knowledge, who did not share in 
the general opinion we have already expressed. We 
are told that the conductor’s score contained Wagner’s 
own most recent indications as to the /empi, and that the 
many novel bits of “‘ business” which aroused admiration  — 
came direct from head-quarters. But not all the indica~ 
tions in the world could have brought about that perfect 
knowledge of each other’s powers, that ability to play 
into each other’s hands, that individual intelligence 















































and unity of idea which made up the secret of this © 
artistic success. The performance might not stand close __ 
analysis ; but sooner, a thousand times, give us a soul i 
ensemble so enjoyable than arepresentation that can boast 
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“stars,” and nothing more. If one impersonation might 
be selected as leaving absolutely no room for adverse 
criticism, it was Miss Josephine Yorke’s Ortrud. Bya 
long way the best thing this rising young artist has done, 
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the assumption was remarkable throughout for care and E 
well-sustained energy. In the duets with Telramund Bo 
and Elsa Miss Yorke’s vocal power and dramatic inten- oe 
sity came upon her audience like a welcome surprise, a 
and secured for her a lion’s share in the evening’s x 
triumphs. Next in point of excellence came the a 
Telramund of Mr. Ludwig, who possesses a fine * 





voice, and declaims with vigour and passion. Herr 
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Schott’s capital, Lohengrin justified our having given his 
Rienzi the benefit of the doubt, The quality of his voice 
sounded more pleasing, and he sang in much better tune 
than when we first heard him, while in appearance and 
acting he made an ideal representative of the part. In 
Elsa Miss Julia Gaylord undertook the heaviest task that 
has yet fallen to her lot, and most creditably did she go 
through the ordeal, nervous and anxious as it must have 
- made her. Want of physical power was all, indeed, that 
prevented Miss Gaylord from achieving a very great 
success, for her conception of the ré/e was natural and 
consistent, her bearing was true to Elsa’s nature of 
“‘ sweet, confiding innocence” alloyed by the “ poison of 
doubt,” and she sang well through the first two acts. 
Miss Gaylord has been working very hard lately, and 
when she is more fresh her Elsa may call for even higher 
praise. Mr. Conly and Mr. Leslie Crotty did justice to 
the music of the King and his pompous Herald. We 
had almost despaired of ever hearing the ‘ Lohengrin” 
choruses properly sung, nor can it with truth be said that 
they were given on Saturday in style altogether unexcep- 
tionable ; but it was only when overcome by sheer fatigue 
that the choristers relaxed their efforts, and until then 
they far outshone any previous attempts we have heard, 
alike in correctness of intonation and animated action. 
Save a few unimportant slips, the orchestra worked 
- admirably, under the direction of Mr. Randegger. The 
stage management of Mr. Betjemann was notable in 
many respects which we have not the space to characterise 
in detail ; suffice it if we say that the “ business” of the 
opera, old as well as new, flowed along without a single 
hitch. The audience was large, and unusually enthusi- 
astic. 


Gossip.—There will be nothing this year to distinguish 
the Handel Festival from its predecessors, except that it 
may be the last with which the Sacred Harmonic Society 
will have anything to do. Of course Sir Michael Costa 
will again fill the position he has always occupied with 
so much honour ; but we hear on good authority that the 
distinguished conductor has refused Leeds Festival this 
year. So much the worse for Leeds.—There have been 
more novelties at the “Pops.” A just-completed sonata 
for piano and violin by Brahms, given on Monday week, 
turned out to be a gem of the first water, and was exqui- 
sitely played by Madame Néruda and Dr. Von Biilow. 
A pianoforte quartet by Goetz was performed for the 
first time on Saturday, and listened to with attention and 
delight. The first movement charmed us most, but 
the entire composition is a genuine Goetz inspiration, 
and enormously difficult, too. 


THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 


cnescnaiti eeoneeeee 
THE PROGRESS OF POETRY. 

[We have received another letter from Mr. A. V. 
Irwin, which we regrét we have not space to insert. In 
it he defends his use of the word “tingle.” Mr. Irwin 
seems to us to confuse “ tingling ” and “‘tinkling,;” as he 
speaks of the “stars tingling like far-off silver bells.” 
We have consulted our dictionary, and find the following 
definitions of the word, which confirm us in our original 
impression of its meaning :— 

(1.) To feel a kind of thrilling sensation, as in hearing 
a shrill sound. 

(2.) To feel a sharp, thrilling pain, _ 

(3.) To have a sharp, thrilling sensation, or a slight 
pricking sensation. 

Another correspondent (W. J. R.) suggests the line 
in Tennyson, “A cry that shivered to the tingling stars.” 
Here the use of the word is poetical and appropriate, 
since sound is dealt with, nor is its meaning wrenched, 
as by the author of “Caedmon, and other poems,” 
—Ep, Examiner. | 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF 
BEACONSFIELD, K.G., D.C.L., LL.D. + 





LIFE. 
ORN 21st December, 1805. 
Educated privately. 
1837-1841. M.P. for Maidstone, 
1841-1847. M.P. for Shrewsbury. 
1847-1876. M.P. for Buckinghamshire. 
1851. Royal Commissioner of Great Exhibition of 1851. 
1852. Member of the Privy Council. 
Feb. 27 to Dec. 28. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
1858, Feb. 25 to June 18, 1859. Chancellor of the 


Exchequer. 

1866, July 6 to Feb. 27, 1868. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

1868, Feb. 27 to Dec. 9. Prime Minister. 


Nov. 19. Lord Rector of Glasgow University. 

| Re-elected Nov., 1874.] 

Feb. 21. Prime Minister. 

Aug. to- Feb., 1878, Lord Privy Seal. 
1876, Aug. 16. Elevated to the Peerage. 
1878, July 22. K.G. 

Lord Beaconsfield is also a D.C.L., Oxford, an LL.D., 
Edinburgh, a Governor of Wellington College, a Trustee 
of the British Museum, an Elder Brother of Trinity 
House, and a Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 


WRITINGS, 


* Vivian Grey.” 12mo. 
“The Voyage of Captain Popanilla.” 
New Edit., 1839. 
‘The Young Duke.” 12mo. 
“Contarini Fleming: a Pyschological Auto- 
biography.”  8vo. | 
2nd Edit., 1846; New Edit., 1853. 
““The Wondrous Tale of Alroy.” 12mo. 
the Rise of Iskander. ] 
2nd Edit., 1846. 
“ What is He?” 8vo. 
“The Crisis Examined.” 8vo. 
“ The Revolutionary Epick.” 4to. 
New Edit., corrected and enlarged, 1864, 
12mo. 
‘¢ Vindication of the English Constitution.” 
“The Letters of Runnymede.” 8vo. 
‘¢‘ Henrietta Temple : a Love Story.” 
New Edit., 1853. 
“Venetia.” 3 vols., 12mo. 
New Edit., 1853. 
“ The Tragedy of Count Alarcos [in Five Acts 
and in Verse].” 8vo. 


1873, 


1874, 
1876, 


1826. 


1827. I2mo. 


1829. 
1832. 


1833. [And 


1834. 


1835. 8vo. 
1836. 


1837. r2mo. 


1839. 


1844. “Coningsby ; or, The New Generation.” 3 vols., 
12mo. 
New Edit., 1853. 
1845. “ Sibyl: or the Two Nations.” 3 vols., 8vo. 


New Edit., 1853. 

“The Speech of Mr. Disraeli in the House of 
Commons, 15 May, 1846.” 8vo. 

“ Tancred, or the New Crusade.” 12mo. 

“ Txion in Heaven.” 12mo. 

“ The Infernal Marriage.” 12mo. 

“The New Parliamentary Reform: Speech 
delivered June 20th, 1848, on Mr. Hume’s 
motion.” 8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1848. 


1846. 


1847. 


1848. 
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Ee Sea tim eee . 


1848, “The Parliament and the Government : Speech 
on the Labours of the Session,” August 30, 
1848. 

“England and Denmark: Speech in the House 
of Commons, rgth April, 1848, on the Danish 
Question.” 8vo. 

1849. Edited I. D’Israeli’s “Curiosities of Literature, 
with Life of the Author.” 8vo. 

1851, “ Financial Policy : The Speech on the Financial 
Policy of the Government, made t in the House 
of Commons, June 30, 1851.” 8vo. 

Edited I. D’Israeli’s “Commentaries on the Life 
of Charles I.” 8vo, 

1852. “ Lord George Bentinck : a Political Biography.” 
8vo. 

New Edit., 1858. 8th Edit., 1872. 
oth Edit., 1875. 

“ Address delivered to the Members of the Man- 
chester Athenzum,” 8vo. 

“ Parliamentary Reform: Speech on March 25, 
1852.” 8vo. 

1858. Edited, with Memoir and Notes, the Works of 
Isaac D’Israeli. 3 vols., 8vo. 

1859. Edited Isaac D’Israeli’s “Amenities of Litera- 
ture.” 8vo, 

“ Parliamentary Reform: Speech delivered in the 
House of Commons on Feb. 28, 1859, on 
introducing a Bill to amend the Representa- 
tion of the People.” 8vo. 

1862, ** Public Expenditure: a Speech delivered in the 
House of Commons, June 3, 1862.” 8vo. 

‘Speech in Aid of the Oxford Diocesan Society 
for the Augmentation of Small Benefices.” 
12mo. 

“Mr. Gladstone’s Finance, from his Accession to 
Office in 1853 to his Budget of 1862, Re- 
viewed.” 8yo. 

1864. “Church Policy: a Speech delivered at a Meet- 
ing of the Oxford Diocesan Society for the Aug- 
mentation of Small Livings, in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, Oxford.” 12mo. 

1865. “Church and Queen: Five Speeches delivered 
1860-1864.” 12mo. 

1867. * Parliamentary Reform: a Series of Speeches on 
that Subject delivered in the House of Com- 
mons 1848-1866.” [Reprinted from Hansard. ] 
8vo. 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer in Scotland, 
being Two Speeches delivered at Edinburgh on 
the 29th and 30th October, 1867.” 8vo. 

1868. “Church and State: Speech at the Banquet to 
her Majesty’s Ministers in the Hall of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company, June 17, 1868.” 
8vo. 

1870. “Lothair.” 3 vols., 8vo. 

7th Edit., 1870. 
New Edit., £877. 

“Speeches on the Conservative Policy of the Last 
Thirty Years.” 8vo. 

1870-71. “Collected Edition of Novels and Tales, with 

New Preface.” 10 vols., crown 8vo. 
New Edit., 1879. 

1872. “Speech at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
April 3, 1872.” [No. 14 of “ Publications of 
the National Union of Conservative and Con- 
stitutional Associations.” ] 8vo. 

1872. “Speech at the Banquet of the National Union 
of Conservative and Constitutional Associa- 
tions, June 24, 1872.” 8vo. 
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1873. 1 Summarised aiuiveed to Mee 
Glasgow, Nov. 19, 1873.” 8vo. 
2nd Edit., 1873 [including the occasion ae 
Speeches at Glasgow]. 
‘Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Burials Bill Speech 
the House of Commons, March 26, 1873, 
moving the Rejection of the Bill.” 8vo. | 
1876. ‘Speech at Aylesbury on the Eastern peo e 


8vo. 





N.B.—Numerous separate editions of Lord Beacons. 
field's novels have appeared from time to time. 


DR. LEE'S “THE CHURCH UNDER QUEEN 
ELIZABETH.” * 


ARELY has it fallen to our lot to notice so dis. ; 
honest and so disingenuous a perversion of any 
epoch of English history as that presented to us inthe pages 
of Dr. Lee’s “ The Church under Queen Elizabeth.” Init 
almost everywhere the most pertinent and potent facts of 
English ecclesiastical historyat this epoch are suppressed 
or misstated, and the guiding motives of the great actors 
in the scenes described are either vilified, or glorified 
from, the author’s own standpoint of party prejudice, and 
not from the standpoint of historical justice and colour- — 
less impartiality. The writer seems to see nothing but — 
what is vile and selfish in the character and aims of 
the Protestant sovereigns, bishops, and statesmen who 
favoured or furthered the Reformation, and this with- 
out the acknowledgment of a single redeeming virtue, 
while he sees nothing but what is noble and self-sacri- 
ficing in the professors of the “ ancient faith” (as he calls 
unreformed Popery) who opposed the reforming party. 
This is bad, but what is worse is the fact that the writer is, 
and represents himself as, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and professes to enter upon his historical sur- 
vey by adopting the language of Dr. Heylyn, “‘ Conceding 
nothing out of fear, nor speaking anything out of favour ; 
delivering nothing for truth without good authority, but 
so delivering that truth as to witness for me that I am 
neither biassed by love or hatred, nor overswayed by 
partiality and simple affection.” Now to pervert history 
to any party purposes with deliberation and determination 
is a dishonesty which all impartial lovers of truth must 
condemn. But to pervert historical truths, while pro- 
fessing to be a witness for the truth alone, and to use 
such perversion of the truth to cover with infamy the 
Church of which the writer is not only a member, but a 
salaried and ordained minister, is a marvellous combina- 
tion of unblushing treachery, hypocrisy, and bad taste, 
to which, we are happy to state, for the credit of our 
common human nature, there are few parallels, if any, in 
our times. Our author’s view of the Reformation epoch 
is that it was a mistake, a delusion, and even a crime, 
when “ England was duped into practically repudiating 
her relations with the universal Christian Kingdom, its 
laws, and its ruler”—d.e., the Pope, of whom Dr. Lee 
always speaks with reverence, and, we believe, witha sin- 
cere touch of filial love. According to Dr. Lee, “the new 
Church (of the Reformation), as finally arranged, formed, 
and moulded under Queen Elizabeth, was a purely local ~ 
and national body,” and something “quite different from the s 
Church of the Creeds,” and from that ** one Church of God a 
which alone is divine, all civil and national Churches being 
essentially human.” The Catholic Church,” he writes, 4 
“throughout the whole world is, as we all know, guided 
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by canon law, administered by living and lawful eccle- 
siastical judges, independent of kings, queens, and all 
secular rulers, and not amenable to civil courts, while the 
Church of England is now notoriously governed by Lord 
Penzance. Thomas Cromwell first ruled it under Henry 
VIII. Somerset under Edward VI. Cecil under Eliza- 
beth. Ever since its foundation it has been similarly 
governed either by commissioners appointed by the 
monarch or some local Court, and as dong as it retains 
sts present position, isolated and local, it will continue to be 
so governed ;” and as a remedy for this “isolation” Dr. 
Lee advises a return of the Church of England to the 
“* Father of the Faithful, who in Christ’s name guides both 
pastors and sheep, as Patriarch of the Church Universal.” 

Here we may pertinently ask of Dr. Lee—(1). Why he 
does not act on the courage of his own convictions, and 
go over at once to the Pope, whom he acknowledges as 
the only lawful “ guide both of the pastor and the sheep.” 
In all honesty it is due to Dr. Lee’s own moral sense of 
what is right to submit at once as practically as he does 
theoretically, and go over to the Pope, in whom he does 
believe, and to abandon the Church of England in reality 
as he has done theoretically, in which it is clear he does 
not believe. 

(2). Again, here, as elsewhere, Dr. Lee assumes, and 
would have his readers entertain, an utterly false estimate 
of the special facts of the Reformation. He asserts, for 
instance, that the Tudor Sovereigns, or their statesmen, 
were the first sole movers in repudiating the Papal supre- 
macy, and in abolishing the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the sovereign, Now it is a simple historical fact 
that the first suggestion that England should repudiate 
the supremacy of the Pope came from the English 
Church itself, and not from the Sovereign, for in 
the year 1531 the clergy in Convocation petitioned the 
King to abolish annates, one of the many extortions that 
the Pope had exacted from the clergy of England, and in 
the event of the Pope attempting any process of recovery 
-they advised the King “to ordain in the present Parlia- 
ment that then the obedience of him and the people be with- 
drawn from the See of Rome, as in like case the French 
King did draw the obedience of him and his subjects 
from Pope Benedict.” Three years afterwards, in 1534, 
the Convocation of the Church of England com- 
pletely and finally repudiated the Papal supre- 
macy, and declared that “the Bishop of Rome 
has no greater jurisdiction conferred on him by God in 
the kingdom of England than any other foreign Bishop.” 
Now this authoritative repudiation of the Papal supre- 
macy by the Church of England gained the general 
assent of the clergy throughout the kingdom, including 
even that of the monasteries. So much for Dr. Lee’s 
assumption that in treating with Rome the Church of 
England was the “duped,” victim of selfish and 
villanous kings and statesmen. 

(3). Dr. Lee further assumes throughout that the 
supremacy of the Crown in matters ecclesiastical, as 
settled by the Reformation, was nothing short of a 
novel and unprecedented usurpation of a right vested in 
the Father of the Faithful. Now, long centuries before 
the Pope claimed any supremacy in England, the Church 
looked upon the monarch of the realm as its head, and 
the monarch acted as the supreme ruler and head of the 
Church as of the State. Has Dr. Lee forgotten that 
“‘ caput Anglicane ecclesiz ” was the title of an Anglo- 
Saxon monarch? Has he forgotten that Coke and 
Blackstone maintain that at the Reformation the ecclesi- 
astical supremacy was only restored to the Sovereign of 
the realm after its long usurpation by the Pope, and that 


Bracton, a still higher and older authority, maintains 
that “Rex est yvicarius et minister Dei in terra tam 
spiritualibus quam in temporalibus?” The Act of 
Parliament of 1583, which re-established the supremacy 
of the Crown as the Head of the Church in the person 
of Queen Elizabeth, was neither “ revolutionary” nor 
“ridiculous,” as Dr. Lee represents it ; for it was simply 
the outcome of the legal action of the Church of Eng- 
land herself, and of her own Parliament, and a restoration 
to the monarch of rights long kept in abeyance by the 
tyranny and usurpation of the Pope. 

Our author is very severe on Queen Elizabeth’s moral 
character, as well as on her persecuting spirit. We do 
not profess to hold any brief in defence of the moral 
character of Queen Elizabeth, which is simply indefen- 
sible. But this we will say, that we look with unmiti- 
gated horror on the scandalous, filthy, unsavoury stories 
of “the Virgin Queen,” recounted in these pages, and 
this with evident gusto ; and we can have no feeling of 
reverence or respect for any clergyman who could so far 
lower his sacred calling as a teacher of morality and 
religion, as to sully his pages and shock the modesty of 
his readers by unsavoury details which we dare not 
quote. A just and impartial historian, seeking to do 
justice to Queen Elizabeth, would in all fairness have 
given her credit for what Dr. Lee does not—namely, for 
her attempt to deal with toleration and in a spirit of con- 
ciliation with the “professors of the ancient faith.” 
Such an impartial historian would have admitted 
that the supremacy of the Queen was for a 
time the only penal test; that those who accepted 
the Royai supremacy, even in its most modified form, 
were permitted to retain their benefices, though they 
believed in transubstantiation. Even as late as 1569 the 
Queen assured her people that they should not be 
molested with pains and penalties‘on the score of reli- 
gious opinions, so long as they did not openly gainsay 
the Catholic and Apostolic Creeds and obeyed the laws 
of the realm. Queen Elizabeth was not, like Queen 
Mary, a born bigot and a remorseless persecutor. It was 
only when the Pope excommunicated her, and absolved 
her subjects from the oath of allegiance, and Popish 
priests and Jesuits became conspirators against her crown 
and her life, that the hot Tudor blood boiled over with 
indignation, and roused her to imitate, after a fashion, 
the example set her by her predecessor. 

Dr. Lee gives us a long list of “martyrs who suffered 
under Queen Elizabeth.” Now, if we are to credit the 
statement of Bzovias, the Romish annalist, we must 
believe that, in spite of Dr. Lee's long list of ‘‘ martyrs,’ 
there was “not any that suffered in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, except those who taught the dangerous doctrine 
that a Pope could depose Kings.” Again, the Romanist 


Clark confessed that the Queen’s laws ought not to be . 


defamed as tyrannical, seeing that the Jesuits’ ¢reasonable 
actions were the occasion of them. We give one more 
Roman Catholic authority, Priest Berington, who writes : 
“As none of the old clergy suffered, and none of the 
new, who roundly renounced the assumed prerogative of 
Papal despotism, I infer that it was not for any tenet of 
the Catholic faith they were exposed to persecution.” 
Dr. Lee sneers at the martyrological Foxe, who recounted 
the murderous massacres of Bloody Mary, and tells us he 
has “found him out.” Now, Strype, an authority quoted 
and acknowledged, when it suits his purpose, with Dr. 
Lee himself, describes the martyrologist, whom Dr. Lee 
vilifies, as a “ most painstaking searcher into records and 
archives, and one most strictly ‘rue and Saithful.” 
Parsons, the Jesuit, sought to answer Foxe, but failed: 
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eigaaitiy chi as he did the facts of the mantys- 
ologist, by simply reading “ heretics” for * martyrs”; but 
to burn a heretic was, in the opinion of Parsons, to sac- 
rifice a most acceptable offering to God. Dr. Lee thinks 
he has found out Foxe, but we venture to think that 
when the public read Dr. Lee’s work and compare his 
statements with the facts of history, and further compare, 
or rather contrast, his position as a member of the Pro- 
testant Church of England as by law established, with 
the unmeasured abuse he pours upon the Church and 
its Reformation and reformers, and all the unmeasured 
sympathy and concord he expresses with the Pope and 
the Popish Church, it will have “ found” Dr. Lee “ out, 7 
and will accordingly take the right measure of the 
manner of man he is, not forgetting the old adage, ‘It 
is a dirty bird that dirties its own nest.” 


CENTRAL ASIAN CELEBRITIES.* 


R. BOULGER, who has acquired authority in 
matters appertaining to Central Asia by his “ Life 
of Yakoob Beg, of Kashgar,” and “England and 
Russia in Central Asia,” has published a fresh volume 
dealing with the celebrated personages of that contested 
region. The title “ portrait ” might, at first sight, seem to 
imply that the work is illustrated, but this is not the case, 
the portraits being simply sketches in words by Mr. 
Boulger himself. In this respect, some readers may con- 
sider the volume deficient in value, but it needs but a 
moment’s thought to convince one’s self of the difficulty of 
obtaining a likeness, for instance, of Noor Verdi Khan, 
of Merv, or of the late Akhond of Swat. It is open to 
question, all the same, however, whether the pages would 
not have been brightened by the insertion of photographs 
of General Kaufmann, Yakoob Khan, and other better 
known personages, whose figure-heads are to be found in 
many works of travel, or in the illustrated papers of the 
day. 

The same difficulty of obtaining portraits of the 
individuals described in the work pursued Mr. Boulger, 
in gathering information respecting their life and 
character, throughout the volume. This impresses itself 
strongly on the attentive reader, and he feels, as Mr. 
Boulger himself must have felt, how little we really know 
about men whose names are almost daily in our mouths. 
Take, for instance, General Kaufmann, who is perhaps 
the best known officer in Russia, yet what do we really 
know about him? For thirteen years he has occupied 
the post of Governor-General of Turkestan, and during 
that period has altogether changed the face of Central 
Asia; and yet Mr. Boulger cannot tell us where he was 
born, how he was trained, what his features are like, or 
what alterations have taken place in his character since 
Mr. Schuyler penned his description of him five or six 
years ago. We do not say this in depreciation of Mr. 
Boulger’s workmanship. We only quote it as an instance 
of the difficulty of obtaining the adequate materials for a 
work of this description. If it is difficult to set before 
us General Kaufmann in the flesh, how much the more 
so must it be to portray Ayoob Khan of Herat, or Izzet 
Kutabar, the champion of the Kirghiz ? 

Among the many interesting portraits drawn by Mr. 
Boulger, the one likely to receive the most attention is that 
of Noor Verdi Khan, of Mery. In sketching this 
Mr. Boulger has had recourse to Major Butler, the well- 
ieeirubehnnenliieapivedililiiilik eT ie ances soe 
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known explorer of Turkmenia, whose shabby 
by our Indian authorities is one of the blots upon th 
present Administration. Mr. Boulger makes one ortwe — 
references to the Tekke chief, which he will, no doubt, be 
glad to have corrected by the latest Russian accounts 6f 
the Akhal region. He makes it appear that for year 
Noor Verdi Khan “ruled” over the Akhal T 
“from his fort in the Valley of Akhal” (Noor 
Kala, near Kareez?); but, as a matter of fact, the 
Tekkes are of such an ultra-independent character that 
they admit the authority of no one over them, and hig 
“rule” was, therefore, simply the sway of influence like o6 
that of an English Minister out of office, Then he 
speaks of Noor Verdi as being obliged to flee from Akhal — 
to Merv, and live in exile there, owing to certain failures — 
at home; while the Rusians have it that the chief fe 
popular at home that when Kousheed Khan, of Merv, 
in 1877, the Mervtsi begged him to come and give them 
his counsel, which he did. Finally, as to the Akhal 
Tekkes obtaining a “victory” at Dengeel Tepe, or 
repelling the Russians through any excellence in the — 
construction of their fortified aoud/s or encampments, 
neither are correct. Lomakin could have walked through 
Dengeel Tepe half-a-dozen times on the gth of Sep 
tember last had he not wished to gain greater glory by . 
storming the place; while, so far as the aoul was com 
cerned, the Tekkes displayed so little knowledge of warm 
fare, by building it in a hollow, surrounded on every sid@ 
by hills, that, after the first fifteen or twenty shots, they — 
began to abandon it, and would have cleared out of the — 
place helter-skelter had not Prince Tchavtchavadze, with — 
the Russian cavalry, driven them back. English pole — 
ticians may make up their mind on this point: i 
resistance of the Tekkes is no reliable barrier to the com 
quest of Merv. The real obstacles to Russia’s advance are a 
the deserts environing the oasis, and in General Tergou- 
sakoff she possesses an officer who is likely to succeed in ~ 
crossing them. ‘ 
Among other personages portrayed by Mr. Boulget 
are the Khan of Khiva, the Emir of Bokhara, Shere — 
Ali, General Tchernayeff, &c. The sketch of Yakoob 
Khan brings down the career of that unfortunate Prince 
to the latest moment, and is the best in the book, Pe 
Students of Afghan affairs will find much of interest in = 
the biography of Dost Mahomed, and we particularly | 
recommend this, and that of Shere Ali, to believers i in 
“‘non-intervention,” ‘ masterly inactivity,” and other 
watchwords of the National Extinction Party, as being: 
calculated to convince them that, after all, a firm, decided — 
policy, with no shirking of responsibilities, is cheaper im 
the long run than a policy of irresolution and negation, 
Persons who are apt to overlook the religious factor im 
affairs in the East will also find a deal of instruction in 
the career of the late Akhond of Swat. Taken alto 
gether, the collection of portraits are exceedingly well 
written, and although we can hardly place the volume on — 
the same footing as the “Life of Yakoob Beg” and 
Central Asia,” still this does not arise from any dete 
rioration in the workmanship, but rather from the scanty 
materials at the author’s disposal. is 











































THE MEMOIRS OF MDME. DE REMUSAT.* 
7 oe remarkable and most interesting series of 
chapters included in these memoirs, which have 

after long delays been at last edited by M. Paul de 
Rémusat, and which have been carefully translated into 
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English by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie, did 
more towards completing the biography of Napoleon I, 
than anything which has appeared for many years. Per- 
haps, indeed, the first impression produced upon those 
who read the preface to the book will be that of disappoint- 
ment. Itis impossible to avoid regretting the fate which 
overtook the original notes of the authoress, jotted down 
day by day during her stay with the wife of Napoleon. 
Such notes would have been impressed with a freshness 
and reality as much superior to that which the present 
work possesses as a sketch taken on the spot has over a 
picture painted from memory. But the sheets on which 
Mdme. de Rémusat had written down these early and 
lifelike impressions were all burned by her in the moment 
of terror consequent on the Emperor’s escape from Elba, 
and it was not until all the circumstances had altered 
and the Empire was a thing of the past, that the pen was 
taken up again and the authoress recalled as well as 
might be the substance of the lost writings. The 
memoirs are only a shadow, or at the best a rather dim 
photograph, of what we should have had from her if the 
original manuscript had not been doomed to premature 
destruction. If there is any consolation for this 
it is the knowledge that these memoirs, written at a 
later date, by the light of increased experience and of the 
extraordinary reverses which followed, contain a more 
true and perhaps more sensible appreciation of the 
scenes and events which occurred, and thus gain in wis- 
dom and perspicuity what they lose in reality. For 
example, the comments which are made upon certain 
events as they occurred—such as the remark that the 
execution of Duc d’Enghien inaugurated a policy founded 
necessarily upon constant success—are evidently ex-fost- 
facto reflections, and could never have been comprised 
in the journal in its original form. 

Mdme. de Rémusat, the daughter of a Frenchman of 
noble family executed in 1794, entered the family of 
Napoleon Bonaparte as lady-in-waiting to his wife in 
1802, when she had been married about a year, and 
was still in spite of her rather precocious intelligence 
a mere girl. Her husband was at the same time 
appointed to administrative offices, in discharging 
which he was subject to the direct orders of the First 
Consul, and was not too timid to offer occasional 
advice to him upon subjects of general policy. The 
object of Bonaparte in making these appointments was 
that of surrounding himself with persons who were con- 
nected by tradition and birth with the usages of the 
old régime and the habits of the best society; and 
the permanence of the appointment, in the case of the 
lady at least, must have been due chiefly to the tact 
and good sense with which she executed the often 
difficult task allotted to her. In her position of inti- 
macy with Joséphine she had innumerable and per- 
petual opportunities for observing the character of the 
extraordinary man in whom the interest of the narra- 
tive centres ; and by far the most interesting and valu- 
able part of the book is that which illustrates his pri- 
vate life and conduct. Thus the passage which will 
most clearly impress itself upon the reader is the 
anecdotal sketch of Napoleon himself—a veritable chef 
@euvre, polished with extreme care, and executed in 
a style which leaves nothing to be desired. Almost, 
but not quite as good is the portrait of Joséphine, 
painted in much more favourable colours, and with a 
less hostile hand, though without the least design of 
hiding any weaknesses which could be discerned in 
the original. The early part of the narrative itself, 
extending to the date wheh the imperial title was 


assumed, forms a sort of amplification and illustration of 
the portraits already given, with a background in which 

the principal characters forming and surrounding the 
First Consul’s family are sketched in with rapid and 
clever touches. Amongst the anecdotes which abound 
perhaps the most remarkable are those in which the con- 
versations of the First Consul and afterwards of the 
Emperor are reported, sometimes word for word, and at 
other times in their substance, although occasionally in- 
verted commas are placed round sections which are ob- 
viously not identical with the expressions used by Napo- 
leon. His criticisms upon ancient and modern generals 

and upon mankind in general here appear in vivid shape, 

and exhibit the astonishing sagacity with which his mind 

rushed to the most sweeping and correct conclusions, 
Another most striking feature is the illustration afforded 
of Napoleon’s deep dissimulation and profound skill in 
suddenly creating effect by his language and deportment, 
and making, as he himself said, even his own faults of 
temper and excesses serve him as a means of carrying 
out his designs. This trait, as well as the occasional 
tendency to deep and almost morose meditation, invites 
a comparison with the great military usurper who pre- 
ceded him in England. 

The latter part of the Memoirs is less interesting in 
proportion as it departs more widely from the style of 
a biography, and deals with extraneous matter which 
has been mentioned in other writings. Yet it gives an 
admirable picture of the increasing blemishes of the 
system established at the Court; of the tedious cere- 
monial which became constantly more strict and tire- 
some ; Of the astonishing and almost superhuman 
egotism of the Emperor, rivalling that of Alexander 
the Great (whose character is reflected very curiously 
in the later life of Napoleon) ; and of the outrageous 
despotism exercised at St. Cloud, where all men and 
all women lived ultimately in a state of abject terror 
and subjection. The best part of the latter half of the 
work is the eighteenth chapter, in which a detailed 
and most graphic account is given of the Emperor's 
daily life, exhibiting the growing discontent and 
peevishness which spoiled it, although combined still 
with extraordinary activity and the most assiduous 
attention to the affairs of state. The notes which 
M. Paul de Rémusat has thought fit to append to the 
recital are not conceived in the happiest spirit, and 
add nothing to the interest of the work, while they will 
offend many of those who do not share his anti- 
monarchical prejudices. There is, however, one sure 
way to avoid being discontented by them, and that is 
the expedient, which we recommend to all English 
readers, of referring to none of them. 





THE PINK WEDDING.* 


HIS book consists of twovery distinct portions which 
might well have formed separate works. The two 

first volumes contain a description of Japan, and of the 
manners and customs of the Japanese at home, in which 
the characters of the story play really very subordinate 
parts. This portion would, we think, have been much 
more interesting if Mr. Moltbury with his incessant quota- 
tions, Mrs. Moltbury with her constant nagging, Mr. 
Mauleverer, Gus,and Violet had been omitted altogether, 
and having been thus condensed into one volume, 
published as a short but lively sketch of the France of 


* 4 Pink Wedding. By Mountrengy JerHson, Author of 
- i Bulkeley of fissington,” &e., &e, (Richard Bentley and 
Sons. 
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the East. The real story begins at the third volume, 
and all the characters who play important parts in 
it, except the five above mentioned, are only introduced 
to the reader thus late inthe book. The first two volumes 
contain no incidents which in any way affect the plot, 
except that Mauleverer (why Mr. Jephson gives his hero 
such an awful name we fail to perceive) falls in love with 
Violet Moltbury, whose father has one-hundred-and- 
twenty thousand a year. The last volume,on the other 
hand, is crammed full of sensational incidents, enough to 
have made the other two lively enough. Lord Caris- 
brook, Mauleverer’s cousin and friend, falls in love with 
Violet while the hero is still in Japan and fancies himself 
encouraged. Mauleverer returns, and by an almost 
casual remark of Carisbrook is induced to believe that 
Violet has accepted the young nobleman. His heart is 
almost broken, and he goes abroad again, strange to say, 
with his friend and rival, who, more singularly still, never 
even mentions in the course of two years that Violet has 
repulsed him. Thelatter, meanwhile, pines away for love 
of Mauleverer, who is at last only brought to propose by 
the intervention of her uneducated and half-idiotic old 
grandfather. The latter goes to London on purpose 
to give Mauleverer “a bit of his mind,” and thus 
betrays his granddaughter’s affection. Meanwhile, other 
much more dramatic incidents are occurring. Gus 
Moltbury, a stupid, but very good-hearted Life-Guards- 
man, whom his clever father takes for a swan while he is 
only a goose, falls in love with a sporting and very fast 
Lady Mabel, who, though very much attached to her 
cousin Jack Slessinger, is won by the prospect of marry- 
ing the heir to so huge a fortune. On the very day of 
the “‘ pink wedding,” so called because all the men are, 
by Lady Mabel’s wish, attired in hunting clothes, Jack 
Slessinger is nearly killed by riding at an impossible 
hedge, and the bride insists on nursing him. He 
recovers, and the flirtation between the two becomes so 
audacious that at last Gus Moltbury knocks Jack down. 
There is a duel; Gus becomes delirious, and hearing 
that his wife has run away with Captain Slessinger, shoots 
himself. Lady Mabel then repents, Jack dies of the 
plague in Central Asia, and only Violet and Mauleverer 
are thoroughly happy. 

If there were only a little system and balance in this 
book it would be a very amusing, if not positively a good 
one. But there is neither, and the consequence is that 
although Mr. Jephson is very clever, although he knows 
men and manners and how to describe them, though his 
style is easy and pleasant, the novel, if novel it be, is on the 
whole painfully tedious. Next to the fact that the author 
‘seems to have no idea of the absolute necessity for unity 
of plan, so that he is constantly elaborating characters and 
fully describing scenes neither of which have anything 
whatever to do with the story, his worst fault is his irrepres- 
sible tendency to quoting. Mr. Moltbury, who, through- 
‘out the book, talks a great deal too much, scarcely ever 
speaks without mentioning one or more lines out of 
Horace. Mrs. Moltbury constantly refers to Shake- 
speare, and Mr. Jephson himself repeats lines’ from 
the same poet and whole passages from Dickens ad 
nauseam. We willingly give him credit for knowing 
Horace, Shakespeare, and Pickwick. We do not want 
him to be proving this by excerpts from one or the other 
on every page. These two faults entirely spoil the work, 
which, though quite unambitious, might otherwise com- 
mand a large circle of readers. But Mr. Moltbury’s 
speech at the very beginning of the first volume, his 
‘disputes with his wife which are of no possible im- 

iportance nor interest, and always end in reconciliations, 
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and the long-winded descriptions of people whom 4 
never meet again and don’t care a straw about, w 
disgust most people, so that they possibly will not 
the third volume at all.. This, however, contains r 
that is lively and a good deal of real fun. Lady M 
is, before her marfiage, a very amusing character. 
can scarcely speak except in language borrow 
from the hunting-field or the stable, and her admi 
Gus, is, in a different way, almost as funny. Hete 
some verses which he sits up all night to compose to his | | 
ladylove :— Lae 
“If Isunk in the sea the whole length of a cable, 
Each bubble I’d send up would burst with, ‘Oh, Mabel 
I must try very hard to smell of the stable, 
For I know that will please my sweet pretty Mabel. 


‘Well (remarks Lady Mabel), that’s obliging and fla 
ing, but it’s about all I can say of it. Hold up, old Pegasu 
I consider you were going very dicky that journey. Ah ! 
shoves him at a double this time. I wonder how he'll 
over. I expect he'll come an awful cropper : 


“ My love is a paradox quite, 
For though it may sound like a fable, 
She can say, and by Jingo she’s right, 
Though a daughter of Eve I am (M) Abel.’ 


Here’s another double :— 


** The confusion of tongues which so suddenly fell 
On the numerous builders of Babel, 
Is nothing to mine when I struggle to tell 
All the love that I feel for my Mabel.’ 


“ Here, on looking round, she caught sight of Auguste 
head peering from behind the trunk ofa tree. With a rin 
ing and most artistic view-halloa, she started as nimbly as 
young fawn, and very soon, to borrow her own phraseology, 
ran into her fox.” 


The “ Pink Wedding” is humorously and brightly 
described, nor is Mr. Jephson always dull even when heig 
serious. On the subject of the advantages of travel he 
says:—‘‘A man who does not pick up much at hom 
won’t pick up much abroad. A person who has neve 
been in a certain country may know a great deal more 
that country than another person who has lived 
greater part of his life there.” But besides the fun 
mental faults we have mentioned, which entirely dest 
the value of the book, there are numerous sms 
blunders. A master’s degree at Cambridge is not tz 
‘‘with honours,” but may be taken by all bachelors ¢ 
a certain standing; nor is there any degree that we kr 
of in “applied sciences” at that seat of learning. 
sporting writer should know how to spell Hurlingh 
yet this name appears sometimes with a final ¢ and so 
times without it; and to conclude our criticism, we 
remark that what Mr. Jephson terms the “French sophism 
is Dans Tamour il y ena toujours un qui baise et autre git 
tend la Joue, not J/y a toujours Pun qui aime et [autre a a 
est aimé, which would be pointless. : 
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PATTISON’S MILTON.* 


R. PATTISON has himself given the raison 

a’étre for this excellent little book on Milton’s life — 

and works when he says, “ My excuse for attempting to — 
write of Milton after Mr. Masson is that his life is in six 

volumes octavo, with a total of some four to five 

thousand pages. The present outline is written for a 

different class of readers, those, namely, who cannot 
afford to know more of Milton than can be told in some 
two hundred and fifty pages.” It must not be supposed, 
however, from this that the Rector of Lincoln’s book is 
nothing more than a précis of Professor Masson’s monu- 
mental work. On the contrary the volume overywhem 


* Milton. By MARK PATTISON. English Men of Letters 
Series. (Macmillan and Co.) 
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shows signs of independent consu'tation and colla- 
tion of the original authorities on Milton’s life, such as 
Anthony Wood, Aubrey, Edward Phillips, and others. 
As Basil Valentine said that the shortness of life made 
it impossible for any one man thoroughly to know 
antimony in which every day something new is dis- 
covered, sO we may say of Milton that the facts in the 
hands of the biographer are innumerable and every day 
almost something new or interesting is unearthed con- 
cerning him. Even while this volume was passing through 
the press, Mr. Edward Scott discovered among the cor- 
respondence of Sir Edward Nicholas, Secretary of State 
to Charles I., a letter which seems to throw a new light 
on the question that has hitherto baffled all Milton’s 
biographers—the reason of his divorce from his first wife, 
Mary Powell. Mr. Scott makes it seem very probable 
(in Atheneum Sept. 13, 1879), that “the Philistines 
plowed with his heifer”—in other words, that Milton’s 
wife gave surreptitious information of Puritan movements 
to her Royalist connections. It is strange that this 
simple hypothesis should not have been started by 
biographers before, as especially, if Professor Masson’s 
discovery of the first edition of “The Doctrine and Disci- 
pline of Divorce ” should prove authentic, the biographer 
is confronted by the stupendous dilemma that Milton was 
writing on Divorce during the honeymoon. 

Mr. Pattison’s book is divided into the conventional 
three periods. The first of Milton’s early life up to, and 
inclusive of, the journey to Italy; the second the period 
of pamphleteering and the Latin secretaryship ; and the 
third that of the Restoration, when the two great epics 
were composed. Of each of these great divisions of his 
life a concise account is given, and much scholarly, 
refined, and appreciative criticism of the poet’s several 
works. On one point, however, we venture to differ 
from the accomplished author ; he seems to contend that 
Milton only saw nature through the “spectacles of 
books,” and was not a close observer of her beauties ; he 
instances that Lycidas’ laureate hearse is to be strewn 
at once with primrose and woodbine, daffodil and jas- 
mine. Now of course everyone knows—and no doubt 
Milton, after his five years’ residence in the delicious 
retirement of Horton, must have known it—that these 
flowers blossom at different periods of the year, and there- 
fore could not all a¢ once be actually laid on the hearse. 
But surely there is such a thing as poetic licence. And 
the ideas suggested by the combination of these much 
besung flowers strewn over the lamented Lycidas are no 
doubt truly poetical, although they may be false in 
fact. Mr. Pattison, indeed, although his exposition of 
“Comus” and the “ Paradise Lost” and ‘ Paradise 
Regained ” is excellent and seizes the heart of the sub- 
ject, seems to us to have no ear for some of the finer 
voices of Milton’s muse ; 4g., he quotes the concluding 
lines of Lycidas as—‘‘ To-morrow to fresh fields and 
pastures new.” ‘The pages have no doubt been revised 
by the author, and how anyone with an ear for poetry, 
and who remembered Lycidas, could pass this passage 
passes our comprehension. The line of course runs— 
“ To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.” This is 
Milton’s ; it is poetical and suggests a whole idyll. Mr. 
Pattison’s line suggests, if anything, as an unfriendly 
critic observed, “ the rotation of the crops,” which may 
be a scientific fact and pecuniarily useful to a practical 
agriculturist, but has certainly no poetic association. 
We must protest, too, as this book is written for the 
general public, against the use of certain strange com- 
pound words, mostly of classical origin, which without 
the aid of a dictionary will scarcely be understood by 
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the average reader who, cannot appreciate’ Milton’s ° 


Latin and Italian poems. 

There is also an occasional slovenliness of construc- 
tion surprising in so scholarly a writer as Mr. Pattison. 
But with all these minor blemishes, the book, as a whole, 
is an admirable one, and likely to serve the purpose 
excellently for which it was written. Were we to dis- 
criminate invidiously we might perhaps select the 
chapters on Milton’s pamphleteering period, ‘the con- 
troversies with Saumaise and Morus, as most skilfully 
treated. Milton’s prose works are, if we except the 
“‘ Areopagitica,” seldom read by the majority of culti- 
vated Englishmen, and a condensed frécis by one 
intimately acquainted with the scholarly literature of the 
age of the now obsolete controversies in which the 
mighty pen of the great Puritan was, alas! engaged, 
must prove of great value. We fear that what has been 
said of Milton’s prose may, to a great extent, be said 
also of his poetry. As Lessing epigrammatically re- 
marked of Klopstock’s ‘ Messiade,” all praise it, but 
who has read it? Or as Voltaire observed of Dante: 
His reputation is well established ; it will increase from 
day to day, for he is rarely read. It is to be hoped that 
the wide circulation which this volume is sure to attain 
will stimulate Englishmen to desire to know more of the 
writings of one whose name is all but the greatest in the 
history of English literature. 


TWO FEMALE PHILANTHROPISTS.* 


HE ladies whose names stand at the head of this 
article represent two diverse schools of philan- 
thropy. Miss Carpenter personifies that benevolence 
whose bent is rather to deal with the general causes of 
human misery than with its individual manifestations, 
and whose sympathies are more keenly touched by the 
debasement of the Divine image in man than by the 
sight of wretchedness. ‘Sister Dora,” intensely alive to 
individual instances of misery, devotes herself to a hand- 
to-hand battle with it wherever it is to be found, leaving 
it to larger and better-balanced intellects to assail the 
evil at its possibly distant source. Neither type can be 
dispensed with, and each has its special claim upon our 
appreciation and encouragement. Miss Carpenter’s gifts 
were the more rare, and her influence for good was in- 
comparably the wider ; but “Sister Dora” was as little 
tempted to wrap up her one talent in a napkin as Miss 
Carpenter to secrete her five, and her faithful employ- 
ment of it exposed her to hardships and privations from 
which Miss Carpenter was comparatively exempt. If in 
fulfilling one commandment she broke another, the blame 
must in fairness be laid upon the perverse religious 
system in which she had been indoctrinated, and which 
seems singularly out of keeping with her natural tolerance 
and good sensé. But varieties of philanthropy have their 
perils. The besetting faults of Miss Carpenter’s school 
are an undue reliance on machinery and a disposition to 
intrude legislation into the sphere of ‘private life. Chari- 
table missionaries and nurses of “ Sister Dora’s ” type too 
often bring dislike and suspicion on their own good work 
by their subservience to clerical influence, and not seldom 
undermine the little self-respect which unfavourable social 
circumstances have permitted the poor to retain. Both 
these ladies, it is just to say, appear to have been as free 
as could well be expected from these characteristic fail- 
ings of even good Samaritans. 
~The Life and Work of Mary Carpenter. By J. Esttin 


CARPENTER. (Macmillan und Co.)—Sister Dora: a Biography. 
By lannense Lomonare. (C. Kegan Paul, and Cc.) 
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- Mary Carpenter was actually a Samaritan in the eyes 
of most religious people, for she was a Unitarian. Her 
father was the minister of the Unitarian Church at 
Bristol, where her life was mainly spent. Her religious 
experience, to judge from the glimpses of it which Mr. 
Estlin Carpenter allows us, was very characteristic of 
Unitarianism of the old school in its more devout 
aspects. It was even oppressive to her until she found 
a fuller vent for her energies than ordinary domestic 
duties and the care of a Sunday-school could afford ; 
and read in the light of her later career, her frequent 
expressions of self-reproach and contrition should rather 
be regarded as denoting dissatisfaction with her sphere 
than {with herself. We only hear of them once again 
after her ideas had been expanded and her spirit exalted 
by intercourse with the two distinguished men whose 
acquaintance formed the turning in her life. In 1833 
Bristol was almost simultaneously visited by a great light 
of the East and of the West—Rajah Rammohun Roy, 
the first Brahmin to abjure idolatry, and Dr. Tuckerman, 
the founder of the Bristol mission to the poor. As 
Unitarians, both these eminent men were brought into 
intimate connection with Miss Carpenter, and while the 
Oriental guest fired her imagination and implanted the 
germ of her subsequent activity on behalf of India, a 
casual remark of Dr. Tuckerman’s set her upon a course 
of active house-to-house work for the benefit of the poor 
of Bristol. Seven years of quiet, unremitting exertion 
followed, justly regarded by her biographer as the seed- 
time of more productive effort on a far larger scale. For, 
although an active missionary, Miss Carpenter was even 
better adapted for the higher tasks of organisation, 
legislation, and negotiation with men in power. Soon, 
therefore, passing beyond the comparatively narrow 
sphere of local charity, she claimed a share in matters 
of general public interest. Her career from this point 
is so well-known that it is hardly necessary to repeat 
that the four great objects which principally engrossed 
her energies were the abolition of slavery, ragged 
schools, the reformation of juvenile criminals, and female 
education in India. For the first she could effect little 
by direct personal exertion; the second and third she 
promoted most effectually in many ways, and especially by 
her establishment and exemplary management of an agri- 
cultural reformatory school at Kingswood, near Bristol ; 
the third took her twice to India in her latter years. These 
expeditions were the romance of her life, and serve in 
an especial manner to distinguish her from the host of 
philanthropists. The immediate practical results do not 
seem to have been considerable, nor could this be ex- 
pected at the very commencement of an enterprise of so 
much difficulty. It was the very citadel that Miss Car- 
penter was attacking. Ifthe men of India could once be 
brought to wish for female society in the European sense 
of the term, and if the women could be made to respond 
to the need, the moral and social regeneration of the 
country would be virtually effected. The question ‘is 
how far such a reform is compatible with the physical 
conditions of tropical existence. Miss Carpenter did 
her utmost, and her efforts will at all events most pro- 
bably insure that the experiment shall be fairly worked 
out. Her labours in prison reform, if more homely, 
were more fruitful. Every reformatory in the kingdom 
is in some sort a memorial of her. 

“Sister Dora” (Miss Dorothy Pattison) did not possess 
Mary Carpenter’s culture or width of view, but she had 
even more force of character, which, indeed, misled her 
sadly in the early part of her life. She left her aged 
father first to become a village schoolmistress, then to 
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join a sisterhood, and was appropriately punished when th 
confraternity whose slave she had made herself r he 
permission to attend her father in his last illness, She 
gradually emancipated herself from these ed 
people, and, settling at Walsall, wrought an extraor- 
dinary work among the rough and brutal population, 
the Black Country, over whom her personal ascendene 
was marvellous, The narrative of her exertions durin 
an epidemic of smallpox, in particular, cannot be read 
without the deepest interest and sympathy. As a ministe 
to physical suffering she was unequalled ; the spiri 


equally extensive or durable. It could hardly be other. 
wise ; she did not, like Miss Carpenter, attack evils at 
their sources, but worked with passionate energy 
isolated cases as they arose. Nor did she attain eithe 
the conventional or the truly human type of saintshi 
For the former she was too tolerant and genial : althous 
a strict Churchwoman, she went to one of Messrs. Mood 
and Sankey’s meetings, and finding their hymns suit h 
purpose, introduced them without more ado into h 
hospital. For the latter she was too wilful and undis- 
ciplined, and her standard does not seem to have be 
always of the highest. ‘She would condescend to cajo 
and even to flatter,” though only for ends which approyv 
themselves to her sense of right. Miss Lonsdale appez 
to have depicted her with perfect fidelity, and with 
graphic power which, in the almost total absence 
documentary materials, is most creditable to the your 
writer’s literary skill. 


FICTION. 


Young Lord Penrith. By the author of “ Lady Flavia. 

3 vols, (Hurst and Blackett.}—The nobleman who gives 
his name to this novel does not assert his claim to the titl 
till quite the conclusion of the tale. Throughout nearly the 
whole of the three volumes we follow his fortunes in th 
chrysalis state, and watch him cast the successive skins of 
boatman, a captain of a Cornish coasting-smack, and a rail 
way-station master. The noble nature, however, is ve 
evident beneath the forced disguises, and before the fin 
dénouement it seeks several startling and irrepressible mod 
of expression. It isnot only that his temper is sweet, kh 
manners perfect, and his appearance charming, but h 
deeds of prowess are many and varied enough to proclai 
him a hero of no ordinary type. He saves life with th 
facility ofa Humane Society’s first-class medallist. When 
boatman, he rescues from the “foaming billows” a beaut 
ful and high-born maiden, who turns out to be his cousi 
and who eventually becomes his bride. Whilst commander : 
of the Western Maid he succeeds in saving five men, and, 
subsequently, a most important “bag of papers” from im- 
minent shipwreck. And in the first week of his new duties” 
at the Hollow Oak Station his astonishing presence of mind 
averts the more serious effects of a railway collision. Such 
a hero must, of course, by the very nature of things, have __ 
“ foes,” and Hugh Ashton’s enemies are not only hidden, but 
hereditary to boot. His father, the Honourable George a 
Beville, had, a quarter of a century before the story opens, — 
been accused of the murder of his own brother, the heirto 
the Penrith title and estates. Circumstantial evidence was 
strong against George, and .his guilt was readily and gené-" 
rally assumed and firmly believed in by the father, old Lord 
Penrith. In the unjust verdict thus pronounced by society” 
George weakly acquiesces, and remains abroad for years. 
He finally perishes in the character of a boatman, and 
under the name of Ashton, in the boating accident to which 
we have alluded, and which forms the opening incidentof _ 
the tale. The son, Hugh, our hero, knows the secret of his 
birth, but has vowed never to reveal it until his fathers 
innocence be proved and publicly acknowledged. He 
devotes himself to its discovery, and the murderer is pre 
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sently found in a former fraudulent steward of the House of 
Penrith, who, under the a/sas of Ralph Swart, the Black 
Miller, plays a prominent and sensational part in the con- 
temporary villainy, if one may so express it; of the story. 
His talents as a villain are, in fact, so well recognised that 
his services in that character are sought by a certain Sir 
Lucius Larpent, who, from motives of jealousy, desires to 
annihilate Hugh. The wily, wicked baronet (why is it, by 
the bye, that the wily wicked ones are in novels always 
created baronets?) meets, however, with well-deserved 
death one dark night, by tumbling down a disused shaft. 
His accomplice, the Black Miller, perishes by flood, so the 
deep-laid plot of the precious pair to get Hugh convicted of 
fraud ignominiously falls through. A magnanimous city 
magnate and a maniacal gipsy meanwhile contribute their 
shares to the unravelling of the mystery of the long-ago 
committed murder. The providential aforesaid railway 
accident occurs just in the nick of time to give old Lord 
Penrith, who is a passenger, just shaking enough to shake 
him into his senses and on to his deathbed, from whence hé 
sends for Hugh, the station-master, to tearfully acknowledge 
him as his heir, and the rightful son of the much-wronged 
father. So all ends happily, and, as may be gathered from 
our sketch, the plot makes some considerable demand on our 
credulity. Still, the style is easy and fluent, the interest well 
sustained, and, on the whole, the story of how “ Young Lord 
Penrith” came into his inheritance makes pleasant reading. 

Queen of the Meadow. By Charles Gibbon. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—It is very pleasant to be able to chronicle a most 
distinct progress in this last work of the author of “In 
Honour Bound” and “What Will the World Say?” No 
less pleasant because it so frequently happens that a 
novelist’s first work is also his best. “Queen of the 
Meadow ” is not only better than the previous books by the 
same hand, but it also deserves to be called absolutely 
good. There is not, it is true, much plot in the story, which 
mostly turns on the difficulty Polly Holt, the pretty orphaned 
owner of Meadow Farm, finds in making up her mind 
whether she shall marry her sterling but rather slow cousin, 
Michael, or the pleasant but superficial Walton. The inci- 
dents which cccur are not of a sensational nature, though 
occasionally they verge on the borders of melodrama, as 
when gipsy tramps curse Mary for having them turned out of 
her barn where they insisted on smoking, and when one of the 
two rivals rescues the other from a watery grave. With these 
two solitary exceptions, which give a little life to the story, 


it flows on placidly enough, perhaps too placidly for most- 


readers. Certainly the book would have gained by being 
condensed into two volumes, as we get a little weary of 
Polly’s tiresome though perfectly natural perversity, of 
Michael’s blindness, and of Walton’s gay rattling conversa- 
tion. This, however, is a venial fault ; for although we may 
get a little too much of even a good thing, we are glad to 
acknowledge that the thing is very good. The characters 
are extremely carefully worked out; there is none of that 
slap-dash labelling ‘of dummies which marks the modern 
novel of incident, and the result is one which ought, in the 
nature of things, to follow from the lines laid down. None, 
perhaps, are elaborated more lovingly and more successfully 
than old Job, whom, as we write, we can see gleefully winning 
agame of draughts, or trying in vain to light his pipe by 
the flickering fire. The whole novel is éofus teres atgue 
rotundus, it betrays neither haste in writing nor in revision. 
The descriptions of summer scenes in the Eastern counties, 
particularly that of the harvest at Meadow Farm, are almost 
perfect ; sober, and yet full of poetry ; brief, yet bringing 
the picture vividly before the reader. The conclusion is, 
we think, a little hard on Walton; and we hope that Mr. 
Gibbon will in the next edition not cut him off with less than 
a fair share of happiness. That this second edition will be 
speedily required we fully believe, if English novel-readers 
are still in a condition to appreciate a good wholesome 
story, written in excellent simple English, without any affecta- 
tion of strange learning or eccentric views. 

Our Bohemia. By Mabel Collins. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers..—Under the heading “Our Bohemia” Miss 
Collins has put forth a collection of stories and sketches 
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which ate in so far Bohemian as'they nidstly deal with one 


phase or other of artist life. The authoress has not the 
enchanter’s wand of Henri Murger, and we do not think she 
has succeeded in making her Bohemians attractive to people 
of ordinary common-sense. As far as we can make out, they 
seem very much like ordinary Philistines, except that they 
manifest an exceptional reluctance to pay their bills. Their 
want is not relieved by wit. Nothing but chronic impe- 
cuniosity of the most commonplace description, such as may 
unhappily be frequently found even among the most Philis- 
tine inhabitants of this most Philistine of all possible worlds. 
Indeed, the Philistines have rather the best of it, for Miss 
Collins’s Bohemians are liable to imprisonment for debt, 
from which we poor Philistines, thanks to the philanthropic 
efforts of that eminent Christian, the late Lord Westbury, 
enjoy a happy immunity. It is impossible to criticise in 
detail the stories which make up these volumes. They one 
and all suffer from the fatal defect of being entirely without 
interest. We feel sure that no reader who begins one of the 
stories will in the least care to finish it. Indeed, the tale 
which has most attempt at a plot stops so abruptly that one 


might well continue to read on into the next and not find out 
_one’s mistake for some pages at least. Some of the stories 


are simply silly, while others exhibit a variety of absurdity 
which is not entirely without merit, and which may enter- 
tain as curiosities of literature. To those who enjoy—as 
the old woman did the blessed word Mesopotamia—reading 
things “no fellow can understand,” we heartily commend 
the piece in vol, ii., entitled “The Beginning of Life.” It 
is one of the most exquisite specimens of literary lunacy 
that has ever come within our critical cognisance. As a 
sample of the tales we will take the opening one, which 
has the merit of brevity, “A Feigning Face.” The heroine 
is an actress called “Madonna,” to whom all men are 
brothers, and who “always smiled like an angel that had 
just folded away its wings.” Why an angel should always 
smile when it folds away its wings, which must be a not 
unusual occurrence in the celestial realms that angels 
populate, we are at loss to understand, Still less that 
Madonna’s “deep womanliness” consisted in thus persis- 
tently smiling. In fact, it was for this continued smile, this 
“linked sweetness long drawn out,” until it would in the 
course of nature have assumed the outward aspect and 
dimensions of a grin, that “men loved her after a rare 
fashion.” We should hope, indeed, the fashion was rare ; for 
her admirers were in the habit of staring at her, or rather at 
the perennial grin, for half an hour at least before they said 
anything. One of the starers, Maurice, writes a play, and 
asks Madonna to take the leading part, that of a young 
blasé soué, Another starer, Sir Charles Dillon, “an elegant 
young fellow,” as the authoress gracefully terms him, to 
whom Madonna is engaged, is so disgusted with her realistic 
impersonation of the part that he breaks with her. She 
prefers her art to love, and this is supposed to be very 
heroic. Not content with being silly, Miss Collins contrives 
to be occasionally vulgar. “A splendid artist in velvet 
trousers lined with violet silk,’ would be a curious 


phenomenon in real life, and is a somewhat startling dis- 


covery to have been made by a lady. © 

The greater part of these worthless sketches appeared, if 
we are not mistaken, in the University Magazine: it is a pity 
they were not left to slumber in those archives ; their repub- 
lication can scarely add to Miss Collins’s reputation. 


Aground in the Shaliows. By C. Ray. 2 vols. (Reming- 
ton.)—A pleasant little Scotch story, in which there is not 
much plot and perhaps less humour, and where the point of 
the title escapes us altogether. Still, as novels go, “ Aground 
in the Shallows” is up to the average standard, and per- 
haps in its morality a trifle above it. The three pairs of 
lovers, whose adventures we follow from their youth till the 
curtain of marriage descends to hide them from our view, 
are as interesting as, we will say, the ordinary run of 
lovers to be met with in the flesh. “oe indeed, of the 

oup might reasonably put in a plea for extra praise, since 
ni a ea list of lover-like qualifications he eventually adds 
that of turning out to be a peer in disguise. Also, it is per- 
haps only fair to mention on his behalf, that in the time of 
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leh and necbaion trensh: which all proper heroes have to 
pass, he is not only reduced to the orthodox “ shadow of 

” but.is actually so overcome by a chance meeting 
with his ladylove, that he is compelled to “ steady himself 
by the lamp-post near ” (v. ii., 5). 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Lightning Conductors. By R. Anderson. (E. and F. N. 
Spon. )—This work is deserving of some praise, inasmuch as 
it treats of a scientific subject in terms that can be under- 
stood by non-professional people. The protection of build- 
ings from the disastrous effects of lightning has occupied the 
attention of the Institution of British Architects, and we 
should have thought that the writer would have awaited the 
results of their searching inquiries, both in England and 
abroad, before committing himself to such a statement as 
the following—viz., that a copper rope § of an inch in 
diameter, weighing 3 of a pound to the foot, and having an 
electrical conductivity of 93 per cent., has never been known 
to fail in protecting even the largest buildings. It has come 
directly within our experience that a properly-erected con- 
ductor has failed under such circumstances. The induc- 
tion experiments in piercing a block of glass, carried out 
with a 42-inch spark by Mr. Alfred Apps, have shown that 
the “back-stroke” of a high tension current may return by 
a different path ; and, in the case of one block of glass, a 
second hole was pierced. We think the author has taken 
great pains to produce an instructive volume on a subject on 
which he is well qualified to write ; but we fear that his 
labour has been premature, for the reasons we have pointed 
out. 

A Treatise on Fuel. By Robert Galloway. (Triibner and 
Co.)—The author professes to write this treatise for the infor- 
mation of manufacturers. We hope that they are better edu- 
cated in the rudimentary elements of their profession than to 
require to consult such a work. The treatise is arranged in 
no order, and the laws relating to heat are not given, thereby 
subjecting the reader to the greatest of all annoyances to 
practical men. We refer to the necessity of consulting two 
books on one subject. Siemen’s Regenerative Furnace is 
well described and clearly illustrated. The subject affords 
ample scope for a really extensive treatise ; the production 
of the work before us may stimulate the author to produce 
something better. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


arene 

nies next ordinary meeting of the Statistical Society will 

be held on Tuesday, the 17th inst., at the Society’s Rooms, 

King’s College Entrance, Strand, W.C., when a paper will 

be read “On Certain Changes in the English Rates of 

Mortality,” by Thomas A. Welton, Esq. The chair will be 
taken at 7.45 p.m. 


On Tuesday next, February 17th, at 8 p.m., at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, there will be a discussion upon 
“Tron and Steel at Low Temperature,” and, time permitting, 
the following paper will be read : “ On the Use of Asphalte 
and Bitumen in Engineering,” by Mr. W. H. Delano, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


THE last number of the Fournal of the Statistical Society 
contains, besides Mr. Thomas Brassey’s inaugural address, 
a highly interesting paper by Mr. William Newmarch, 
F.R.S., “On the Increase in the Number of Banks and 
Branches in the United Kingdom.” The well-known 
statistician, Mr. Robert Giffen, contributes valuable summary 
tables of the agricultural returns for 1879. 


WE have received a copy of that most useful little hand- 
book, Dodd’s Parliamentary Companion for 1880. The 
editor has had an unusually difficult task during the present 
Parliament, as no less than 140 new members have taken 
their seats at St. Stephen’s since 1874. Every possible 
information is given concerning every individual Peer or 


Sentite and as nearly as vansible the exact | 
them in speaking on subjects of national imp 
as our Foreign Policy, the Land Acts, and Home. ule. 
politician’s library can be complete without this work, 























A SERIAL issue of “ The New Testament Commentary 
English Readers,” by Bishop Ellicott, will be com 
next month by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co, — 


Mr. ALEXANDER ANDERSON, “ surfaceman” and 
has written a longish poem on the Tay Bridge disaster. 
with some translations from Heine, will probably be includ 
in the next edition of his volume. 

WE have received a parcel of pretty valentines 
Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. If though there may 
nothing especially original in them, they are a great advane 
on the horrible daubs which, not many years back, conveye 
Cupid’s messages. They are executed in excellent taste, an 
contain some pleasant conceits and quaint original verse: 





THE indefatigable Mr. Goldwin Smith is credited with 
design of writing a book advocating the union—as a meaj 
of preserving the peace of the world—or confederation of 
the Anglo-Saxon communities in the world. Monarchy 
aristocracy are, of course, to be given up as luxuries or ; a 
structions to progress. cS 


novel, “ Moths,” says: “One has only to stumble a 
such a delightful Ouidaism as that reference to ‘the beat 
that was Athens’ and the glory-that was Rome’s’—one 
many—to recognise that Ouida does wisely and well.” es. 
words quoted are a sorry mangling of two lines from one ¢ o . 


Here is the whole are which forms part of a noblé 
address “ To Helen” hoe 
* On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome.” 


THE report of the Challenger Expedition promises to be 
almost a unique work when completed. It is to extend te 
fifteen volumes, and will cost to produce upwards of £ 
It is not quite easy to understand why only a limited numb 





buted solely among learned societies. Once produced, th . 
whole cost would be greatly lessened if the work were per 
mitted to have a general sale. 


THE fifteenth part of Messrs. Cassell’s “ International 
Portrait Gallery” contains an excellent chromograph= 
General Todleben, with biographical text. The next — 
month’s part will give a portrait and memoir of the King es 
of Italy. 2 


A FEw weeks ago we announced that Messrs. Griffith oaks 
Farran were about to publish a book by Mrs. J. F. B. Firth, 
entitled “ More than Coronets.” The publishers now inform 
us that the title has been taken for a serial tale at present 
appearing in the Girls’ Own Paper, and they will therefore 
publish Mrs. Firth’s story under the title of “Kind Hearts.” 
This and the recent complications about the title of Miss 
Braddon’s latest novel point strongly to the necessity ¢ oe 
some method of alphabetically registering the titles of ee 
books published, so that authors and publishers may be 
certain that they are not adopting titles already in existence, 
and we trust that in any future legislation on the copyright 
question some scheme for accomplishing this will be included» 


THE “Burns” volume, in the series of English poets to be 
issued under the'editorship of Mr. T. H. Ward, M.A. will 
be supplied by the Rev. Dr. Service. 


IT is to be hoped that Dr. John Brown, who wrote the 
other day to the Pal/ Mall Gazette disclaiming the author 
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ship of the little tract, “ Bibliomania,” is, as is reported in 
some provincial journals, about to issue a completed edition 
of his delightful essays, the well-known “ Horz Subsecive.” 


IT is affirmed in some Scotch papers that Mr. Carlyle 
feels so strong that he intends to be “ beholden” to no one 


for his biography. He will write his autobiography. 


Mr. JOHN Hocc has in the press an entirely new work 
on Poe, by Mr. J. H. Ingram, “ Edgar Allan Poe ; his Life, 
Letters, and Opinions.” This is the exhaustive life of the 
American poet upon which Mr. Ingram is known to have 
been so long engaged, and in preparing which he has, it is 


said, obtained much valuable assistance from the late Mrs. 


Whitman, the late Mrs. Houghton—the poet’s “ Annie ”— 
Mrs. Shelton, John Neal, Mrs. Gore Nichols—“ Stella ”— 


the Poes of Baltimore, Colonel Preston, and many others. 
The work promises to contain a very large amount of bio- 
graphical material not hitherto made public, including, 
besides other ‘matters of interest, more than forty new 
letters, much fresh information about Poe’s parentage, early 
life in England and America, his school-days, his university 
and West Point careers, adventures in Europe, literary 
transactions, affaires de ceur, a full account of the Dunn 
Lnglish libel and the poet’s rejoinder, an explanation of the 
cause which drove him to stimulants, &c., &c. The work 
will be issued in two volumes, with new portrait, and 
fac-similes. 


THE Russian literary news this week is as under :—Miss 
Braddon’s new story, “ Barbara,” will appear next month at 
St. Petersburg in a Russian form. The Professors at the 
Academy of Medicine at St. Petersburg have received permis- 
sion to edit their lectures afresh. Professor Popoff has issued 
a brochure, giving a bibliographical account of the career of 
the late S. M. Solovieff, the historian of Russia. Altogether, 
Solovieff wrote 141 works, including historical essays and 
articles, and published twenty-nine volumes of his “ History 
of Russia, from the Earliest Times.” Major-General Engel- 
hardt has published a very interesting volume, entitled “A 
Collection of Information bearing upon Field, Siege, Fortress 
and Marine Artillery in Russia and Foreign Countries.” The 
most instructive part for foreigners is the article showing the 
effect which the Vienna Exhibition of 1873 had upon Russian 
artillery. Madame de Notte is translating portions of Wal- 
lace’s “ Russia,” expressly for the Tiflis journal Kavhaz. 
Last week a number of literary men celebrated the jubilee 
of Maximovitch’s “ Year in North,” a famous work on the 
north of Russia, which enjoyed great popularity when it first 
appeared, and which was translated into most of the European 
languages. The great result of the book was that it drew 
attention to the riches lying idle in the northern parts of 
Russia, and rendered that region a popular one with the 
nation. 


THERE has been much conversation in the literary world 
of Paris during the last week concerning an article, in which, 
under the name of Vingtras, Jules Vallés draws a sort of 
comparison between Dickens and Zola. He warmly praises 
Dickens, and considers that he was of too fastidious a nature 
to have revelled in the mud of “ Nana” and“ lAssommoir,” but 
thinks that he would have thoroughly understood the mingled 
brutality and tenderness of these works, as he was pre- 
eminently true to nature in all his writings. 


AMONG the latest pamphlets issued in Berlin is one 
entitled “ The Russo-Franco-German War of 1880 and 1881, 
together with a description of the Festivities in celebration 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Battle of Warsaw.” The 
pamphlet, which is supposed to be published in 1931, 
describes, in the style of the “ Battle of Dorking,” a conflict 
in which German armies contend successfully, by the aid of 
new military inventions, with the hosts of France and Russia. 
According to this account, Germany must at present be 
full of diabolical machinery—torpedoes, gun-cotton, siege 
artillery, explosive fluids, and man-reaping machines. 
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_ PROFESSOR’ HERMANN GRIMM’S “Life of ' Michael 
Angelo,” which has been translated into English, and ig 
having a successful sale, especially in the United States, will, 
we hear, shortly be again translated into English, this time 
by Miss S. H. Adams, of New York. 





A MAGNIFICENT edition of Washington Irving’s works, in 
twenty-seven volumes, with designs by Mr. F. S. Church, 
will shortly commence publication by Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, of New York. The first volume in the issue 
will be “ Knickerbocker’s History of New York.” 


THE New York Tribune, the New York Evening Post, 
and other leading American journals, speak in high terms of 
Mr. Barnett Smith’s “Life of Mr. Gladstone,” describing it 
as a history of British home and foreign politics during the 
past half century, and not merely a record of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s personal career. 


THE Finns in America have founded a literary society at 
New York, with the object of supporting their organ, the 
Amerikan Suomalainen Lehte, and of promoting a diffusion 
of modern Finnish literature among colonists from Finland 


THE scenery of the Josemite Valley has been celebrated 
in verse by an American gentleman of the name of Mr. 
Wallace Bruce. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as follows :—It is 
stated that the Go/os will lose upwards of 10,000 roubles 
through the issue of the order of the Minister of the Interior 
forbidding it to publish advertisements for a month. The 
report is questioned as to the intention of the Government 
to increase the liberty of the provincial press by allowing 
the editors to publish their journals before submitting them 
to the censorship of the local authorities. At present the 
principal newspapers of St. Petersburg and Moscow are not 
examined by the Censor until they are already in the hands 
of the public ; while, in the interior, not a line must be pub- 
lished withont being previously scrutinised by the clerks of 
the Censorial Department. _The consequence is that, owing 
to the dilatoriness of the clerks, and the frequent alterations 
they make in the “copy,” an article or a piece of news is 
sometimes delayed in publication for a week or a fortnight. 
The Novoe Vremya now receives letters from its London cor- 
respondent regularly every day. The amount received last 
year by the Russian Postmaster-General for the delivery of 
newspapers exceeded 700,000 roubles. A few weeks ago the 
editors of the Rooski Mir, Messrs. Nebe.and Dementieff, 
threw up their post suddenly, and refused to have anything 
more to do with the paper. The proprietor, in consequence, 
was compelled to suspend the issue of the journal, as no 
person can edit a newspaper in Russia without first obtain- 
ing permission from the Government, a formality that usually 
involves a delay of several weeks. M. Rapp has now expressed 
his intention of suing his two editors for breach of contract, 
and in the meanwhile accepts the responsibility of the loss 
inflicted upon subscribers and advertisers by the suspension 
of the jeurnal. The Kvzev/anin, hitherto appearing four 
times a week, has commenced its career this month as a 


daily paper. 


THE remainder of Mr. Whistler’s pots, etchings, and 
paintings, were sold at Sotheby’s on Thursday. The prices 
obtained for the china were fair, the etchings went above 
their value, and the paintings at prices which would have 
appeased, Mr. Ruskin. Miss Connie Gilchrist, “The Gold 
Girl,” went for fifty guineas ; and a fearful caricature of Mr. 
Leland, painted in revenge for the dispute about the payment 
for the Peacock Room in his house at Albert Gate, for 
twelve guineas. Happily the irrepressible James is in Italy, 
or there would have been blood spilt on the floor of that 
auction room, for frequent were the gibes at his little 
curiosities, his own bust causing an unfeeling titter. - 
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AT the Aquarium last Saturday ene was a special per- 
formance of Mr. Farini’s Zulus, to introduce to the public 
three Zulu women, supposed to be daughters of Cetewayo, or 

at least to have lived in his kraal. The most attractive 
cue about these young ladies is their names, which are 
sonorous and poetically significant, Unolala, Unomadloza, 
Unozendaba. They seemed rather uncomfortable in the 
very scanty attire thrust upon them by relentless Western 
civilisation, but otherwise gentle and affable. 


IN consequence of the indisposition of Miss Ellen Terry, 
the part of Portia has been taken on four occasions by 
Miss Alma Murray, who it will be remembered usually plays 
Jessica. The young lady greatly distinguished herself in 
the character, and is certainly a valuable member of Mr. 
Irving’s company. 


A MOST successful concert was given by Mdme. Goodman 
Russell at the Angel Town Institute on Friday, the 6th inst. 
Mdme. Edith Wynne, Miss Ada Tolkien, Mdme. Russell, and 
the Misses Kingsbury were the principal artistes, among 
whom Miss Tolkien shone conspicuously, as also did Mdme. 
Russell. The Misses Kingsbury were successful in the 
“Venetian Boatmen ;” a new song entitled the “ Cloud and 
the Flower” was sung by Miss Tolkien, and was accordingly 
encored in a decidedly encouraging manner. 


Mr. ELLIOT STOCK announces a series of “Early Re- 
prints for English Readers,” edited by the Rev. Herbert E. 
Reynolds, Librarian of Exeter Cathedral ; the first number 
will be from John Gerson. The same house is about to 
publish a reproduction of the “Eikon Basilike,” with an 
extended preface by Mr. Edward Scott, of the British 
Museum, and a /fac-simile of the unmutilated frontispiece 
from the first edition. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Ashley, John M., B.C. L.—The Battle of Sen'ac, and other poems. S. Tinsley 
A Sylvan Q Queen. —By the author of “‘ Rachel’s Secret.” 3 vols. Hurst and 

ett. 


.. acide M.A.—South African War Verses. S. Tinsley and Co. 

Awdrey, Mrs. W.—Easy Lessons in Light. (Illustrated) Macmillan and Co. 

Baughan, Rosa. —Winter Havens in the Sunny South. Bazaar Office. 

Beeton, Mrs. Isabella.—The Book ot Household Management. Illustrated. 
Ward, Lock, and Co. 

Benny, Phili er.—The Criminal Code of the Jews. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Besant, Walter, and Rice, James.—The Seamy Side. 3 vols. Chatto and 
Windus 


Bowen ». Hees M.A., oftend by —Simple English Poems in Four Parts. 


n Paul and Co. 
Chester, “Greville J —Julian Claughton ; or, Lad-Life in Norfolk. Marcus 
ard and &* 


Day, —— Phillips.—Life and Society in America. 1st Series. Newman 


Dewees, J W., LL.D., F.R.S,—The Story of the Earthand Man. 6th Edition. 
odder and Stoughton. 
Dick, in —A vo Web. From the French of Madame Nelly Lieutier. 
Remington and Co. 
Dod’s Parliamen janine weppaien Seales. Waiabsretd Co. 
Elford, John.—Philip I Dramatic Romance. G. S. Palmer. 100, 
Sout mpton Row. 
Fawcett, enn, M.P.—Indian Finance. Three Essays. Macmillan and Co. 
os Madame.—Ill Weeds. Remington and Co. 
ick, Mrs.— Hints to Housewives. Macmillan and Co. 
Froude, James An Sameer: —Bunyan. (English Men of Letters Series.) Mac- 


Harris, Emily Marion. —Within a Circle. Marcus Ward and Co. 

Heygate. Sir Frederick William, Bart.—Ireland since 1850, and her present 
difficulty. and Edition. Rivingtons. 

Hill, Roland George. ry ak in Solitude. 1st Series. S. Tinsley ard Co. 

Howorth, Henry F.S.A.—History of the Mongols. . Part II. Divisions 
I. and II. Longmans, Green, and Co, 

ce, Richard.— Green Ferne Se Smith, Elder, and Co. 

‘Art. No. 267. 8 Février, 1880. J. Rouam, Editeur, 134, New Bond Street. 
Mason, James, edited by.—How to excel in Study. Ward, Lock, and Co. 
Nicols, Arthur, F.G.S.— Chapters from the Physical Earth of the Earth. C. 

egan Paul and Co. 
Norris, W. E.—Mademoiselle de Mersac. vols. Smith, ee a Be and Co. 
Popular G 7 mnastics.—(Captain Crawley’s —— ) Ward , and Co. 
Practical Politics. No. II. io n Policy, by M. GranBut Esq., M.P. 
Ill. Freedom of Land, by G. Shaw-Lefevre, aM ‘P. Macmillan ma Co. 
Reeve’s Musical Divereery = 1880. 
Reid, James S., translated by.—The Academics of Cicero. Macmillan and Co. 
Sears, Mrs. Newton. —Folly. a vols. Rests ton and Co. 
oa, ent slg: i pb Select ith preface by Richard Garnett. 
u 





A Goop Sgt OF TEETH ever insures favourable impressions, 
while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every individual both as 
regards the general health by the proper Seepenien of food, and the consequent 
possession of pure and sweet breath. Among the numerous preparations now 
offered to the public Rowlands’ Odonto stan pre-eminent for preserving and 
beautifying the teeth, strengthening the gums, and giving a pleasing fragrance 
to a breath. Ash tay C anlar for Kowlands’ Odonto, and avoid spurious 
mitations. 
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Portraits of EMINENT LiTERARY and Sctent 
MEN are now published weekly in the EXAMINER, on tij 
paper, and are accompanied by full BrBLi0c 
NOTICES. ‘ 

The following Portraits have already appeared, wil 
papers containing them will be forwarded on recei 






























P.0.0. for 9s :— 
1. Professor DARWIN. 10. MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
a. ALFRED TENNYSON. D.C.L., LL.D. 


3. THOMAS CARLYLE, 1t. Professor HUXLEY. 

‘- Professor RUSKIN. 12, GEORGE MACDONALD, 
Professor TYNDALL. 13 Professor OW 

é CHARLES READE. 4 Mr. aeeaes ‘SPENCER, 
. Professor MAX MULLER. TANLEY. 

g Mr. ee BROWNING. 

tg. The vere, Fa Ny se Je 

VAUG D.D. 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENC 


Special tadbe proofs before letters can be obtained 
application at the office. Price ros. 6d. each, includ 
notice. 

The EXaMInER will be forwarded, post ‘iia Sor tw 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6d.; six months, 14s. 
three months, 78. 2@. ‘Subscriptions, in advance, and P.. 0.0. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset Hi 

The EXAMINER Advertisement charges aré as follows: 










































Bach page .....+... £9 0 0 | Page facing matier £9 oo 
Inside page......... 800| Half puge......... 400 
Quarter page...... 20 0| fer inch singk col. 0 8 


Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 


Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 
The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. € 
Newsagents willing to exhibit a Plate of “TH 
EXAMINER,” can be supplud with a frame made for t 
purpose, on application to the Office, 136, Strand, W.C. 


F. & 6. OSLER 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall Ligh 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamp; in 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Ch 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room a:d Libra 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in P 
and China. Mintons and Worcester Porcelain and Stone Chi 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford St., W. 


BitiIstN W A. TE] Fe. 
DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 

BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILS, for INDIGESTION. 

Recommended by the Lancet and the leading Physicians, te 

Testimonial from his Serene Highness the Duxe or TECK. Py ape 

** White Lodge, R ri a 

“‘ Sir,—I am desired by his Serene Highness i ms NT rock. ane ad Se 

opportunities offer he will not fail to recommend your house, being kes 

satisfied with the excellence of the Bilin Water an he Bilin Digestive Bre 
—I have, &c., “Ricnarp J. G. Fremsorn.” 


Prices ; 100 Pints, 40s. ; 50 Quarts, 25s. Pastils in 1s, and bone 
Water Depot, 27, King Street, 2 Ge. ” © 


Retail of all Chemists. pe 





HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered), — Handsome, and Roomy, 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HA 
Co-operative Store. Bags offered elsewhere as the “ Rocket ‘a 5 
imitations. Illustrated List of Pertmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
tor travelling, post free. ; rae 


820, HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 


THE MULTIPLEX. 


G IVES FORTY COPIES of CIRCULARS, — 
usic, Examination Qu Specifications. This 
copying process has been adopted by, — Her Majesty's vernment, who have 


the inventor (Mr, F y 
all their Departments. No tedious washi for the ae ree of using it oe 


CHARLES F ELLOWS, 14, Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampte. 
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RICHARD” BEN LL Boksvktescs od, dol ST, 


NEW WORKS. 


— ene ee of PRINCE METTER- 
Rdloed, be Bie PRINCE METTERNICH. Translated 
by by ROBINA NAPIER. he a demy 8vo, with Portrait and Fac- 


THE OLD REGIME: Its Somnt, Salons, and 


Theatres. By CATHARINE SF PaieN Lady JACKSON, author 
Louis X Rousseau, 


of ‘‘ Old Paris.” With Portraits of 
Voltaire, Madame du Barry, Mademoiselle, Kem 2 Tieden” 
Im jately. 


8vo, 245. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD: his Life, Character, and 
WORKS, By GEORG BRANDES. From the German, by Mrs. 
GEORGE STURGE. In demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street ; Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





MESSRS. 


WM. H. ALLEN AND COS 


LIST OF 


RECENT & FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
HERAT; The Granary and Garden of 


Central Asia’ With an Index and a Map. By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, 
C.S.1., author of “‘ History of the Indian Mutiny.” 8vo, 8s. 


CENTRAL ASIAN PORTRAITS; The 


Celebrities of the Khanates and the Neighbouring Siates. By 
DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOULGER, M.R.A.S., author of ‘‘ England 
and Russia in Central Asia.”” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


OUR BURMESE WARS & RELATIONS 
WITH BURMA. Including an Abstract of pee and Political 
Operations 1824-6 and 1852-3, with various Local, Statistical, Commercial, 
and other information on Lower and U Burma ; also a Summary of 
Events from 1826 to ates with a Sketch eK King Theebau' pee By 
Colonel W. F. B. LAURIE, author of “* Narrative of the Burmese 
War,” “‘ Pegu,” &c. 8vo, with Maps and Plates. 16s. 


THE CHURCH UNDER QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH. A Historical Sketch. By Rev. Dr. F. G. LEE. Two vols, 


AKBAR; An Eastern Romance. By pe. 
P. A.S. VAN LIMBURG-BROUWER. Translated from the Dutch 
M.M. With Notes and an Introductory Life of the Emperor Akbar. Bo 
CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


OUR TRAVELS IN HINDUSTAN, 
7 and LADAKH. By Mr. J. C. MURRAY AYNSLEY. 
VO, 14S 

AN EYE-WITNESS’S ACCOUNT OF 
the RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN the AKHAL TEKKE TURCOMANS. 
Describing the March across the —— Desert, the wt of Dengeel 
Tepe, and the Disastrous retreat the Caspian. By CHARLES 
MARVIN. [in the press, 


THE AFGHAN WAR. Gou ages 3 ’s Action 
at FUTTEHABAD. By the Rev. C. SWINNER Se 
Chaplain in the Field with the First Division, Peshawar Valiy' tod 

ln afew days 


DESERT LIFE. Recollections of our 


EXPEDITIONS IN THE SOUDAN. By B. SOLYMOS. 
(in a few days. 


DESTRUCTION OF LIFE BY SNAKES, 


HYDROPHOBIA, &c. In Western India. By an EX- COMMIS- 
=e NER. [Nearly ready. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13, Waterloo Place. 


New Novels at all the Libraries. 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. 
By W. E. NORRIS, 


Author of “‘ Heaps of Money.” 
3 vols. [Now ready. 








Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.” 


GREENE FERNE FARM. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
Author of “‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,” ‘‘ Wild Life in a Southern County,’’ 
“The Amateur Poacher.”’ 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Now ready, 








New Novel by Holme Lee. 


MRS. DENYS OF COTE. 
By HOLME LFE, 


Author of “‘ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c., &c. 
3 vols. [Now ready. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Two eee: By Georgiana M. Craik. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 
B “ 
Y THE AUTHOR CCOU aah oan TATTERS, AND THE 


CHRISTY CAREW. the thor 66 
M.P.,” “The Hon. Miss F seeiten: Scien aaron en 


i MR. JEPHSON’S NEW NOVEL. 
PINK WEDDING. R. Mounteney Jephson 
1. author of ‘The Giel He Let Win.” te. cwh.cemnte. 


Nothing short of inspiration could 
lifelike at oor inspiration cgld have enable Mr. Jephson to write in so 





NOW READY, 
Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo,, gilt, 1245 pages, Price ros. 6d., 


“OUR SCHOOLS and. COLLEGES.” 


By Capt. DE CARTERET BISSON, M.A. 


(Dedicated to VISCOUNT CRANBROOK.) 


Contains an Historical Account of all Existing Institutions, and is a standard 
Authority on every required Examination and Educational Question. The 
work is officially recognised by the Queen, and H.R.H. Prince Leopold made 
special allusion to it in his speech at His Grace the Duke of Westminster’s, 
on the 16th May last. 


WAGNER and CO., Publishers, 70, Berners Street, W. ; or, 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


REASURERS of FREE LIBRARIES, and other 
Gentlemen about to form libraries, large or sumall, are recommended 


to apply for 
Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue. 
NEW EDITION now ready, postage free on application. 
More than Half a Million of Volumes are now on and must be d 
Sale, u isposed 


of as soon as possible, in order to provide space for th - 
mulation of newer books. ne 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LimiTep), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 


In crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. od., 
HE SERVANTS’ PRACTICAL GUIDE. 


Expressly written for the use of masters and mistresses, for enee. 


in every oe connected with domestic service and the instruction 
untrained and incompetent servants. By the Author of ‘‘ Manners and Tone 
of Good Society, ve <n Society Small Talk,” 3 &ce. 


The Fourth Edition, now now ready, same price, 
MANNERS AND TONE OF GOOD SOCIETY; or, 
Solecisms to be Avoided. 
The Second Edition, now now ready, same price, 
SOCIETY SMALL TALK; or, What to say and When to 


Say It. 
¥ ““ FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


A SPLENDID CLASS BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
In crown 8vo, price 2s, 6d., post free 2s. 
The Thirteenth Edition, now ready, of * 
OW WE ARE GOVERNED ; or, The Crown, the 
Senate, and the Bench. By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Jun., 
HOLDSWORTH, EWALD, &c. 
“ * How We are Governed 'is a work which ought to be in the possession of 
every intelligent man.’’—Manchester Courier. 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
‘The ‘ Popular Elocutionist’ will no doubt be accepted in schools as a standard 
work.’ oar oe 
In crown 8vo, price price TiON 
HE POPULAR LOCUT ONIST AND 
RECITER. A Selection of Prose and Verse from Standard Authors, 
full Instructions in the Art of Elocution. Compiled and Edited by J. E 
| petting M.A., Ph.D. With ay,teel Portrait. 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW EDITION. 
In brown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., post free 3s. 108. 
HE PENINSULAR WAR AND WELLING- 
TON’S CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND BELGIUM. With Original 
Maps and Plans. By H. R. CLINTON, M.A. 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


From a Correspondent: ‘ The continued use of the book saved me £4 in 18 


Y MARKET TABLE. Showing the value of any 
M article per pound and ounce from 6d. to rs. 6d. Invaluable to all house- 
keepers who eppeeelans economical expenditure. Price 1s., post free rs. 1d. 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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13, Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS, 


CONVERSATIONS WITH DISTINGUISHED 
PERSONS during the SECOND EMPIRE from 1860 to 1863. Dy the 
late PASSAU W. SEN IOR. Edited by his daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. 

ot Sern Bashen’s * Cucmensations with M. ‘Thiers, M. Guisot,’ &, published 
about a year and a-half were the most interesting volumes 0 the series 
which had appeared up to that time, and these new ‘ Conversations’ are hardly, 
if at al), less welcome and important. A large part of this deli htful book is 
made up of studies by various critics, from divers points of view, of the character 
of Louis Napoleon, and of more or less vivid and accurate explanations of his 
tortuous policy, The work contains a few extremely interesting reports of con- 
versations with M. Thiers. There are some valuable reminiscences of Lamartine, 
and among men of a somewhat later day, of Prince Nap eon, Drouyn de 

Lhuys, Montalembert, Victor Cousin, Rénan, and the Chevaliers. —Atheneum, 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepwortu Drxon, 
Vols. 3 and 4, completing the work. 8vo, 30s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1880, 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Corrected by the Nobility. 49th Edition, with the Arms beautifully 
Engraved. 41s. 6d., bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
A SYLVAN QUEEN. By the Author of “ RacHEL’s 


Secret,” &c. 3 vols, 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. By Joun Berwick 


Harwoop, author of “ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. _ i 
“‘ An interesting and well-told story. The plot is exciting and yet natural. 
The character of Penrith is very well conceived and worked out, and Maud, 
the heroine, is a most enchanting young lady.” —Pos?. 
Mrs. 


IN THE SWEET SPRING-TIME. By 
MACQUOID, Author of ‘‘ Patty,” “Dang,” &c. 3 vols. : 
“ A delightful and refreshing book, in every way deserving of popularity, and 
worthy of its author’s reputation.” — Morning Post. 
THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. By 


Mrs. OtipHaNT. Sgconp Epirion. 3 vols. 


FRIEND AND LOVER. By Iza Durrus Harpy, 


author of “ Girencarrn,” &c. 3 vols. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


author of *‘ Gentianilla,” &c. 3 vols. 


IMESSRS. W. SWAN SCNNENSCHEIN & ALLEN’S 
NEW LIST. 





By Mrs. RANDOLPH, 
[Next week. 





CRIMM (JACOB). 


translated from the fourth edition, with notes and appendix, by 
STALLYBRASS ; in 3 vols. Vol I., 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


ALPINE PLANTS. Painted from Nature. 


a7 J. SEBOTH, and edited by A. W. BENNETT, M.A., B.Sc,, Lecturer 
on Botany to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 100 highly finished coloured plates. 
Super royal 16mo, extra half persian gilt, gilt top. ;s. [Ready. 


BAGATELLE. Sporting Sketches at 
Home and Abroad. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. [Ready. 
“ A cheerful, capital little book.... mever prolix or wearisome.”—Cour? 
Circular. 

‘* When telling us strange anecdotes of his friends, sketching manners, and 
customs, and personal adventures with a keen eye for peculiarities and a 
pleasant vivacity. * Bagatelle’ isas chatty and agreeable companion as could be 
found....in parts, he is simply irresistibly comic.”—7he Country, October 4th. 


CAESAR. KAMPEN’S Fifteen Maps 


(coloured) pPasvetiog C AZSAR’S GAELIC WAR, with descriptive text. 
By J. S. STALLYBRASS, royal, 4to, cloth, extra, 6s. [Ready. 


ALICE, And Other Fairy Plays for Children, 


comprising a dramatised version (under sanction) of Lewis Carroll’s Avice 
IN WONDERLAND, and THROUGH THE LooxinG-GLass, Snowprop, THe 
Bear-Prince, and THE Princess WHO Never LauGuep ; by KATE 
FRILIGRATH-KROEKER. Illustrated by eight plates and four picture 
initials. By Mary SIBREE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


MUELLER’S Life of Field Marshal Count 


Molike, Edited by Capt. Hozier. Portrait, post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
** Of absorbing interest to all.”"—Z.xaminer. 


Teutonic Mythology, 


. S. 


Full Lists of New Books issued and in preparation for 
the coming season will be sent on application. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, Publishers, 


Paternoster Square, E.C. 





In one volume, Royal 8vo. 1530 pages, Price 42s. 
EF OSTER’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND 
KNIGHTAGE, for 1880, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NEARLY FOURTEEN HUNDRED 
ENGRAVINGS OF ARMS. 


“It is lucid, reliable, admirably arranged, splendidly printed—a volume which 
must be placed in all libraries, public as well as private.”— Whitehall Review, 


Westminster: NICHOLS & SONS, 25, Paliament Street. 
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STATISTICAL SOCIETy. 


HE NEXT ORDINARY MEETING of the. 
PRESENT SESSION will be held on TUESDAY, the 17th instant a: 
the SOCIETY'S ROOMS, KING'S COLLEGE, entrance teen ne 


when a paper will be 










MORTALITY.” 


By THOMAS A. WELTON, Esq. 
The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p m. 


gk ys aL Oe eta ae ae oe Teg ie alee ele SA a ae eth? gan 
FS eversem LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Sq 


’ Cr4e : 
London. Founced 1841. = 
fig reas 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains g0,coo Volumes of Arcient and Modern Literature, in 

various Languages. “ses 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Li Membe: 
£26. Fi'teen Shunes are allowed to Country and ten to Town Me 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. P:osgectus on applicaai 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librari 
NOW READY, 

Second Thousand, price rs,, 
To be had of all Booksellers, and at Smith's and Weight’s Bookstalls, — 


SIR EDWARD MORTIMER'’S — 
REVENGE. te 

An exciting Story, retold. 

By RANULPH FAIRFAX. 



















co 





London: DARLING and SON, 35, Eastcheap. = 


MONG the BOERS: Notes of a Trip to South 


Africa in Search of Health, By JOHN NIXON. 1 vol., demy 8 
Illustrated, and handsomely bound, ros, 6d. : 
** There is no doubt that the book will be read.” —Sco/sman. 


ERMAN. A Novel. By E. WERNER, author of 

** Under a Charm,” ‘‘ Success, and How He Won It,” “ Riven Bonds,” 

&c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, ros. 6d. ip 

“* A powerful tale, and like most of the productions of its prolific author, very 
readable.”—A thenaum., 

GROUND in the SHALLOWS. A Novel. : 

C. RAY, Translator of *‘ The Emperor and the Galalear.” 2 vols., 21h ie 

ENDER and TRUE. A Novel. By Wm. AnTHUR 

LAW. 1 vol, crown 8vo, 7s. i 

ED ASTRAY. A Novel. By A. B. Cuetwynp, — 

2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. Bef 

TANGLED WEB. A Novel from the French of 

Madame NELLY-LIEUTIER. By MARY DICK. 1 vol, 7% of 


A UTHORS and the PUBLIC are informed that 
S$ 













3 
Dee 
_ all future first editions of novels will be published at a guinea the three 
vols., instead of a guinea and a half; two vol. novels w ll be published at 1gheus 
and one vo’. at 7s. Special prices will be quoxed to hbraries and others w ~ 5 
porchase in large numbers. Authors desirous of submitting MS wih a view te \% 
publication are informed that all works not approved are returaed withina 
month from the date of their receipt. (a 
















REMINGTON and CO., 5, Arundel S:reet, Strand, W.C. 


EACONSFIELD THE IMMACULATE 
A _ Reply. Foolscap quarto. Coloured wrapper. Third Editior. 
Fourteen Illustrations. Sixpence. Post frre, 7d. ys 


F. E. LONGLEY, 39, Warwick Lane, London. + 








Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., aoe 
SPORTING SKETCHES. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. + ee 
By ‘“‘BAGATELLE.” 


Lendon: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free.} 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, Earty Paintep, anp Curtous WorKS, 
Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and MISCELLANEOUS Books. 


ORE REMARKABLE CURES (¢his week) of 

, ASTHMATIC and CONSUMPTIVE COUGHS and THROAT and 
CHEsT DISEASES by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. From — 
Mr. Jounson, M.P.S., 191, Meanwood Road, Leeds. ‘‘ Feb. 2, 1880—1 
recommend the Wafers in cases of Asthmatic and Consumptive Coughs. w: 
the most beneficial results, and I also consider them the best medicine for 
Throat and Chest Diszases.”” Asthma, Co: sumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, - 
Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, Pains in the Chest, and Rheumatism, are 
instantly relieved, and rapidly cured ty the Wafers, which taste pleasantly. 
Sold at 1s. 14d., 2s. od , 4s. 6d., and 11s. per box by all Druggist’. 
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FIRST ALLOTMENT OF SHARES IN THIS COMPANY TOOK PLACE JANUARY 28, 1880, 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE TOILET CLUB, 


et EO, Dae | 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 and 1867, by which the Liability of each 
Shareholder is expressly limited to the amount of each Share. 


CAPITAL, £21,000. In THREE SERIES of £7,000 each. 
IN 20,000 SHARES OF £1 ls. 


Payable 6s. on Application, 10s. on Allotment, and the remainder as required. 


It is proposed that the available profits of each half-year shall be devoted to the payment of a dividend at the rate of 6 per 
cent, per annum to all the Shareholders of the Company, the surplus to be divided (pro rata) amongst such Shareholders as are 


DIRECTORS. 


customers, according to the amount of their purchases, 


Dr. ALFRED PESKETT, M.D. 
J. FRANCIS VERNON, Esq. (late R.N.) 


HORACE SALMON, Esq., Fellow’s Road, South Hampstead, 
Mr. J. B. CLEMENTS (Managing Director.) 


Mr, G. ROBINSON, 178, New Bond Street. 
Bankers—THE LONDON AND SOUTHWESTERN BANK (Regent Street and all Branches.) 


Solicitor—J. REXWORTHY, Esq., 57, Cheapside, E.C. 


Secretary—C. POOLE, Esq. 


Registered Offices and West End Establishment—52, REGENT STREET, and 3, GLASSHOUSE STREET, W. 
City Premises—16 and 17, POULTRY, E.C. 


The City Business is now in full working order. 


The West End Premises, upon completion of extensive alterations, will Open Boat Race Day, March 20, All the depart- 


ments will be replete with the latest novelties. 


Shareholders will come strictly under Club Rules with regard to letters, &c. 

This Company has been formed for the purpose of purchasing and extending into various subsidiary Branches, the eminent 
and old-established business of a Hairdresser, Perfumer, &c., of Mr. CLEMENTS, now carried on at 16 and 17, Poultry, in the 
City of London, under the name of the Original Oxford and Cambridge Toilet Club. 

The property to be acquired by the Company consists of the Lease of the extensive premises in the Poultry, of which about 
seventeen years are unexpired, at the very low rental of £325 per annum, together with the valuable stock and costly Fittings, 


and the goodwill of the business there. 


REMARKS. 


The Annual Tickets, 21s., available at all branches, are now ready for Shareholders at a reduction of 20 per cent. 
N.B,—Original Shareholders will be entitled to the free cairiage of all gocds of the value of £2 and upwards to any 


Railway Station in the United Kingdom. 


Forms of Application for Shares, now offered for Subscription, together with the Agreement, Plans of Premises, and all 
further particulars may be seen and obtained from the Secretary, at 52, Regent Street, W. 





THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 





100th PERFORMANCE. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


Shakespeare’s Comedy, having been received with the utmost enthusiasm, will 
be repeated every evening at 8 o'clock. 
SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING. PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
EVERY SATURDAY, at 2 o'clock, during February. , 


Box Office open daily from ro to 5 under the direction of Mr. Joseph Hurst, 
where seats can be booked six weeks in advance. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 
(200 Yards from the Angel). 
Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. BATEMAN. 








O-NIGHT, at 8, MARY WARNER, Miss Bateman 


for a limited number of nights. Prices from 6d. to 7s, 6d. No fees. 
Doors open at 6.45. Farce at 7.15. 


ISS BATEMAN as MARY WARNER, in Tom 
Taylor’s great Domestic Drama, EVERY EVENING. The Daily 
Telegraph says:—** ‘ Mary Warner’ once more secures the warmest sympathies 
of the spectators with the well deserved tributes of frequent and hearty applause 
bestowed upon the representative of the noble-minded, self-sacrificing heroine.” 
a a el 


OTICE.—Mrs. BATEMAN begs to state her 
intention to produce a series of Shakespeare’s Plays, commencing, in 
FEBRUARY, with MACBETH. Due regard will be paid, so far as her 
means will permit, to the corectness of scenery, costumes, and appo‘nt- 
ments, and, above all, to the selection of the best artists it isin her power to 
Procure, who will. she trusts, be found able to worthily interpret the great 
master’s text. Mrs. Bateman earnestly asks such a measure of public favour 
for her work as may enable her to re-establish as a Shakespearian Theatre, 
NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor Mr. W. 
G. Cusins.—SECOND CONCERT, THURSDAY, Feb. 19. ST. 
JAMES’S HALL. eight o'clock. Doors o at half-past sever. Concert 
Overture’(M.S.), ‘* Mountain Lake and Moorland” (Harold Thomas) ; Concerto 
for Pianoforte, Herr Scharwenka, who willalso play solos: overtures, ‘‘ The 
Naiades”’ (Sterndale Bennett) and ‘‘ Der Freischutz; ” and Beethoven's Eroica 
Symphony. Vocalists, Mr. Shakespeare and Mr. Santley.—Stalls, ros €d. ; 
tickets, 7s. 6d. ; 5s., 2s. 6d.,and 1s. N.B.—The subscribers are respectfully 
informed that the entrance in Piccadilly will be closed at ten minutes to eight on 
this occasion, 





PANE FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803). 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND, 








CLatms AND Bonuses PAID.......00..000 eibbees +++++++ 8,524,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE... cosces..ccossscccscecessense sonebeerntesved - 480, 
POLICIES ISSUED during last 5 yearS......000..sssesseeeeees 4,500,000 


The ASSOCIATION is distinguished by its Special Systems of 
BONUS DISTRIBUTION. 
In Class A.—An Ordinary Life Policy is transformed in a few years into a 
Paip-up Po icy for the full Sum Assured, with future Bonus AppiTions. 
In Class B.—The Bonuses are applied so as to give the largest possible Bene 
to those who attain an average time of life. This has resulted in Bonus 
Additions of an amount Unattainable under any other System. 
New Tasie of Repucep Premiums recently adopted, being from 8s. to r2s- 
lower than usual, for every £100 with profits. 
AGE cocecesesce . 25 32 g- qo -4@ 50 ~=—s«§5 60. 
PREMIUM...... 378. 428 47% 55% 678, 82s. 1028. 1308. 


THE 41st YEAR CLOSES IN APRIL, 1880. 
Previous ENTRANTS WILL SecuRE 


TWO YEARS’ BONUS art tue DIVISION OF PROFITS in 188:. 


LONDON: s, LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82, PRINCES STREET. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


Founvep 1£06. 


50, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


ExistinG ASSURANCES .. cee wae ee 6009, 990 
INVESTED FUNDS see eve dae ose sie oes 2,077,215 
ANNUAL INCOME eve jee eee ooo swe $e 273,684 


Cvraims Paip... eee ra ce oes one ooo 6,296,203 
The Half-credit System offers the advantage of a low Premium during the 
early years of life. ; 
Bonuses to the extent of £2, 342,000 have already been declared. : 
Liberal Surrender-Values are granted after payment of ast year’s Premium. 
Proposals, Prospectuse:, and further Information to be obtained at the Head 


Office, or of any of the Agents. CHARLES STEVENS, Secretary. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 

Scientific opinion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 

VALUE. — BRYCE-WRIGHT, Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 
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BRAND AND CO.’S 
CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA. 
ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





SoLty AppRrEess — No, 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


EL Y DEQOPAT EL X. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 


As a WINTER RESIDENCE this place is admirably adapted for Invalids, 
especially Sufferers from Chest and estive Disorders and Rheumatism. 
Woes and well ventilated public rooms, bedrooms, and corridors. Covered 
balconies, permitting open air exercise in all weathers. A specially ventilated 
Turkish Bath has been added, and the Bath-Houses have been thorough! 
reconstructed, with all modern Improvements. A large Billiard Room, wi 
two tables. Numbers during the Winter Months average from 120 to 150. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB'’S 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. 


Oxrorp Street W. Mansion House Buitpincs, E.C., Lonpon. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 
Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 
Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 














and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 

d Current Accounts opened with persons woety introduced, and 

Interest allowed on the minimum monthly - No cliarge made for keep- 
Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

e Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HYDROPATHY IN SOUTH DEVON. 


BISHOPS-TEIGNTON, 
The Madeira of England.” 


A beautiful Winter Residence, about two miles from the coast. 

Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and other Baths, under Medical supervision.— 
For terms and references apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 

A Book worth Reading. ‘‘HOW TO REGAIN HEALTH, AND LIVE 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS.” By One Who Did It. 

To be obtained of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London; or of C. F. 
CARPENTER, “ Health Resort,” Bishops-Teighton, South Devon. 


M EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 
tec 


IRR ESS BANK. Established 1851. 29 








Correspondence. Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, Royal 

hnic, 3¢9, Regent Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY, 3 and 

8.30. ‘‘Stokes on Memory,” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory Globe, 
14 stamps. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON QRDER OVER 20s. 
Per Ream. 
Fine Cream Laid Note .. a8 oe - ee -. from 
Superfine Cream Laid Note... ‘ eo oe es 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border .. ee 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” .. ws ee 


~ 


oe 


AnnococoR 


2 
3 
4 
2 
6 
4 


Commercial Note Papers ‘a ~ 48.) 5% ‘ and 
F p Papers, blue or cream ie 10s. 6d., 12s, 6d., and 1 


The Vellum Wove “ Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per rooo. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices cae ‘by 
the retail houses. 


ORATIONES CREWEIANA, 


The LATIN SPEECHES of the Rev. R. MICHELL, DD., late Public 
Orator in the University of Oxford, 1849—1876. 


Edited, with Copious Notes in English, by his Son, E. B. Micnect, M.A. 
Barrister-at-law. 12s. . 








PARKER and SONS, London and Oxford. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, x 
EPPS’S © 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS AND CO.,, 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 

Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which e; . 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEE 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDAL 

London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, x 
and New York, 1853. 

CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 








































































TESTIMONIAL, 
“‘ Jan. 27, 18 
** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which rendet 
mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obt: 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfect 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at lil 
to use my name, «S. G. HUTCHINS, 
“ By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Q 
* G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


: ‘HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nez 
diseases have their origin, will exert a 
failing beneficial influence over the vital 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES cx 
sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into ¢ 
orcames at ead ile ‘esis s ra 
without which digestion and good vitalising flu 
(blood) is impossible. 


i* ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, M 
Bilious, &c. it will do for you what nothing 
can. Think, too, how very inexpensive 
compaied with most other treatments, 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, conveni 
and effectiveness it commends itself to 
household. 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 

Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. : 

Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


. BLAIR’'S GOUT PILLS. : 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. : 


zy HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and C 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 


These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and 
prevent the disease attacking any vital part.—Sold by all 
1s, 134d. and as. gd. per box. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Dismiss your doubts ; It 


a pl ore be oa fo Sppcemed St te noite that his malady is incura 
} purifying ve had a fair trial. en ordinary preparations 
failed, these Pills have been used with the most marked success. A course 
thisadmirable medicine clears the blood from all impurities, and impre 
quality. The whole system is thus benefitted through the usual 
out reduction of strength, shock to the nerves, or any other inconvenience; @ 
fact, health is restored by natural means. For curing diseases of the 
windpipe, and chest, these Pills have pre-eminently established a 
fame, and in complaints of the stomach, liver, and kidneys, 
efficacious. They are composed of rare balsams, without a single 
mercury or any other deleterious substance. 


are 
Chemists, 





F GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 

R Y’S means Ss 
FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

(, OCOA A Choice Prepared Cocoa. € 


thas 


€ 


“A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standara. 


F RY GUARANTEED PURE. 2 
~) —_— & 
FrRY’s COCOA EXTRACT 
Pure Cocoa only. ; 

The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 


J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 










ee 





Sot we ae et te ee ae 





Fen, 14, 1880. 
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EVANS, SONS, AND COS 
EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER OIL. 


Containing 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil; and 


EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER OIL with HYPOPHOSPHITE of LIME. 


Each fluid ounce contains 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 4 grains of Hypophosphite of Lime. 


_ EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER 


OIL with PHOSPHORUS... 


Each fluid ounce contains 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 1-30th of a grain of Phosphorus. 


Special attention is drawn to the above preparations being the only ones introduced of the kind in which the flavour of the Cod-Liver 
Oil, which is so objectionable to many patients, is entirely concealed by means of simple aromatics. 


[No Alkali is used in the emulsification. ] 


The Emulsified Cod-Liver Oil can be taken with water dr milk, with which it readily mixes, and is easily digested by the most 


delicate invalids. 


In Bottles—1z Ib., 3s.: % lb., 1s. 9d. each. 


Wholesale, 24s. and 14s. per dozen. 


EVANS, SONS, AND CO., 56, HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON—EVANS, LESCHER, AND WEBB, 60, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE. 
MONTREAL, CANADA—H. SUGDEN, EVANS, AND CO. 





HENRY A. IVORY & CO. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Pit¢6,2nd, Harmonium on one 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano. — {=itber Instrument can, be played 


CITY WAREROOM, 
23, Holborn Viaduct. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {*4pirably adapted for Church or 


ate Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Sonica tong simple in me- 


STEAM FACTORY, 


woop areen, n.| Jrehestral /ron Frame Piano.— 


Supplies the great want of this 
musical age. 


Orchestral Attachment can-be Applied to any Piano. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, Lae or wee sickness ; 
of skin complaints, ae iseases arising from conge 

other i pres by vitalis the blos blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive = 

HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 

TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


_ ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6— One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of we sony appendages. 
SSE LOTION produces them in a few wee 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor oe and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


e day. 
KINGSTON LOTION i a inate immediately upon application, and, unlike 
st other ns, has not any uap es smell. 2 
KINGSTON LOTION i eek to any address free from observation for 
18. 


RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Curé tn all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 
RLU OILS eS eee: ee oan | a _ even in long-standing cases, and 


er all ot 
RHEUMATIC OILS. No na ttcl should be without them. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises 
Sprains, Flesh-rents, &c., &c. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and ros 
RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. 
REEUMASW OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application on 
RREU MASS Gils do not require the sufferer to True: any change from his 


or labour. 
RHEUMATIC Olt OILS. are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pairs which 


exposure to cold as wet produces. 


Note the Address—W, R, W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 





TIC-SANO.. 
TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
for NEURALGIA, 
_RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
‘SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 
NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES. 


TIC-SANO is. the cure for RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
Sciatica, Gravet, Lumpaco, Sick and Nervovs HEap- 
numerous unsolicited testimonials, 


ACHE, as 

.. a vegetable remedy; can be taken by both 

a od by persons of te shade dullecheendciinadels catiaak vaon 
ge 


is the ORIGINAL SPECIFIC for the above complaints ; 
nee b edical Profession, 


it been tried and 
and has been spoken favourably of by the Public Press. - 
TIC-SANO. 


‘‘ Undoubted remedy.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
- A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.” —Morning Post. 
“A most wonderful and sure cure. "Morning Advertiser. 

¥ - Thoroughly efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in its action."—-Comrt 


fi the blood, strengthens the system, and so 
TIC-SANO. purities n, enae strengthens the yet , 


p Presi of Imitations, and ASK for TIC-SANO. 
Pri | 334d., 2. 3d., 48. 6d., and x18. per bottle. Of all the principal 
ces, 1s. 1% 3d a 


JOYCE AND CO., 25, OLD JEWRY, E.C., Sore AcEnrs, 


WORDSWORTH’S “COCA” LEAF 
(REGISTERED), 
or, Chemical Food of Health. 


T. -failing and ific Remedy for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, aa 
'HE never- ig hones 





ervous tion, Immediate Relief, and 
most cases effects a permanent Cure. 
Sold only in bottles, 23. Gh, §s., 11s., and 21s. Of 
H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homepathic Chemists, 
6, Sloane Street, " London, 


Patentees of the New “Washable” Respirator, 7s, 6d. and xas. 6d. each. 
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— Yorkshire Relish | 


ns 


The most delicious and Cheapest Sauce in the World. 

Enriches Hot Joints, Stews, &c. 

Delicious to Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c. 

With Soup it is charming. 

Blends admirably with all Gravies. 

gress with the most delicate person. 

akes Cold Meat a Luxury. 

Makes the plainest viands palatable. 

The daintiest dishes more delicious. 

A great addition to Cheese. 

Every dish CS iapetead ty dditi 

ish 1s im its addition. 

Suitable to the lavalid's Cup of Broth. 
Should be on every Sideboard. 
Epicures pronounce it the best Sauce. 
Fears no competition. No better Sauce can be made. 
A marvel of aon and enterprise. - 

i A household wo: Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Known all over the world. 

} Beware of Colourable Imitations. 

COAUTION.—/t having come to our knowledge that an Imitation of our 
Celebrated Sauce, the Yorkshire Relish, is being put into our old bottles and 
palmed upon Purchasers, we beg that they wll insist upon having the ONLY 
Genuine Yorkshire Relish, bearing a Label with the Trad: Mark a ‘‘WiLLOW 
PATTERN PLATE,” and our Name, “‘GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO,, 
LEEDS,” with a protecting Label over the Stopper. We are sorry thrt re- 
spectable Tradesmen should lend themselves to such an imposture for the sake 
of a little extra profit. 


Whatever prejudice may have existed at any time on account of its cheapness 
has become entirely dissipated by the daily use of this really good Sauce. We 
merely solicit a trial from those who have cot used it, after which we feel confi- 
dent they will use no other Sauce. 


bi Over Four Million (4,000,000) Bottles Sold annually. Largest 
f Sale of any Sauce in the World. 


fl Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Bottles, 6d., 1s, and 2s. each. 
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Goodall’s | 





Custard nied 


For making delicious Custards, witbout Fgegs, in Less Time 
and at Half tho Price. 

Delicious to Plum Pudding. Delicicus to all kinds of Puddings. 

Delicious to Jam Tarts. Delicious to a'l kinds of Fruit Pies, 


Delicious to Stewed Rice. Delicious to eve: y thing. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. Delicious alone. 


Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction if the 
instructions given are implicitly followed. The Proprietors entertain the greatest 
confidence in the article, and can recommend it to housekeepers generaily as a 
useful agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give iT a TRIAL. 


Sold in Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Wa: ehouserren, &c. 


| Goodall’s 
, Be JRNTI\ AC erecta 


FOR PAINTING STOVES, GRATES, IRON, TIN, &c. 


This invaluable composition is superior to any yet offered to the Public, 
possessing great brilliancy, and thoroughly protecting the article it is applied to. 
Sold in Bottles at 6d. and rs. each. 


— 
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Goodall’s 
Eeo Powder 


ee j 
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Acknowledged to be the only rez1 substitute for Eggs yet discovered ; its action 
cn Cakes, dings, &c., resembles that of the egg in every particular, enriching 
nen colour and ey Pegg them ae enna ard nutritious. 

ne Penny packet will go as far as four eggs! and one sixpenny tin as f. 

a cwremtpaight In 1d. Packets ; 6d. and 1s. Tics. re mitt 


Sole Proprietors and 
Manufacturers, 


aE oe 
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THE EXAMINER. 
SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 





ALL'S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A Single Trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these Splendid Preparations. 





} Goodall, Backhouse & Co., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


Printed for the Proprietor by RANKEN and CO., 5. Drury Court, St. Mary-le-Strand ; and Publi on 
County of Middlesex,—Saturpay, Fetruary 14, neat at 136, Strand, W.C., London, in th 





Fes. 14, I 880. 3 












































Goodall’s 


Baking Powder | 


THE BEST BAKING POWDER IN THE WORLD, 


Warranted Pure, Free from Alum, and all other 
Injurious Ingredients. : 
AWARDED SEVEN PRIZE MANUFACTURED FROM THE 
MEDALS. PUREST INGREDIENTS. sh eee 
UNRIVALLED ror EFFICIENCY TESTIMONIALS INNUMER- 
AnD PURITY sp 


‘ ABLE. pet: 
RECOMMENDED sy ALL WHO DISPENSES WITH BREWERS 
HAVE TRIED IT. YEAST. bg 
DEFIES COMPARISON. GIVE IT A TRIAL. bes 
The cheapest because the best ; indispensable to evéry household ; an inésij. 
mable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without cae, Lane 3 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial convince 
the most sceptical of its superiority over others. ae 
ts , 2s., and ss. Tins, by Grocers, & 





Sold everywhere, in rd. Packets ; 6d. 
Oilmen, Chemists, &c. 


Goodall's | 


Ouinine Wine | 


— 





PRE-EMINENT ror PURITY Axp _ 
STRENGTH. ae 

RECOMMENDED sy EVERY ONE ~ 
_WHO HAS TRIED IT. o 
THOUSANDS BENEFITED BY Ame 


USE. fi 
AWARDED SEVEN PRIZE 


THE BEST TONIC FOR 
INVALIDS. 


THE CHEAPEST BECAUSE THE 
BEST. 


INVALUABLE ror NEURALGIA. 


TESTIMONIALS to its EFFICACY 
INNUMERABLE. 

Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged — 
to be the best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion, nervousness, gout, 
rheumatic, &c. Has proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all — 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetice. ‘Ihe best restorative for the 
weak, ycung, or aged. Is admirably adapted for delicate children and. perso 
to whom quinine in any other form is objectionable, ani is especially suited as 
vehicle for tbe administration of cod-liver oi, where the combined effect of Quinine 
and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wineglassful twice or thrice aday — 
will be found both grateful and efficacious in alt cases in which a cordial tonic is 
required —far superior to sherry and bitters or bitter beer. 


(TestmmonraL FROM Miss Emity FAItuFuUtt.) ag 

Victoria Press, 85, Praed Stréet, London, W., August 29, 1874. s 

“Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quiniae Wine, I am only too glad = 
to testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, which 
is better than cure.—Yours truly, EMILY FAITHFULL.” 


Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Patent Mediciae Dealers, and Con‘ectioners, 
in Large Bottles, at rs., rs. 134d., 2s. and 2s. 3d. each. 


| Goodall’s ~ | 


Ginger Beer Powder 


THREE GALLONS OF THE BEST GINGER BEER 
IN THE WORLD FOR THREEPENCE, 


The most valuable preparation for the Production of a 
Delicious and Invigorating Beverage. 

This powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable medicinal properties toa 
very lerpe extent. It is not only cooling in its nature, but also an invaluable 
stomachic, thereby rendering it the most wholesome and perfect beverage ever 
discovered for both winter and summer. Z 

It ig easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the cheapest and best Ginger 
Beer Powder ever offered to the Public. 

CAU t\ION.—7o pow disappointment be sure and ask for GOODALL 
GINGER BEER POWDER, as most of the so-called powders are made up 
inferior articles, and contain little or no Ginger. 

Sold in Packets, 3d. and 6d. each, by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian 
Warehousemen, &c. 





- 
MushroomKetchup 


Confidently recommended to all true lovers of the Pure Mushroom. P. 
by a Special Steam Process from the PURE JUICE producing a /udla@ 
flavoured ketchup, unrivalled for its great strength! perfect purity!! and 
unsurpassed flavour!!! 

Sold in Bottles at 6d., xs., ani as. each. . 
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